













































HEAT must be properly stored to keep it from being damaged by 





high temperatures. 


That’s why International has hundreds of thermometers constantly at 
work. These thermometers are located every five feet throughout all International 
wheat storage bins and are coupled to a central control so that the temperature 
of the wheat is instantly known. In this way, International keeps check on its 


wheat to be sure it is always in prime condition. 


This careful attention to the quality of the wheat that International’s 
market-wise buyers have selected is another reason why International always 


brings you top-quality flours designed to make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Mis of us couldn’t build a ship in a bottle to save our necks. But turn 








the job over to a specialist, and it all becomes very simple. wese 
Making flour that is exactly suited to its purpose also calls for 2° 

specialized skill. And the notable thing about Pillsbury’s varied line ee 

of bakery flours is that each of them is the achievement of experts. Se 

Patents, clears, cake and pastry flours, @® __Pilishury's 


@ Dotted Circle 


coarse flours, ryes— every flour t se . «+ Symbol of 
T that carries Pillsbury’s dotted circle eo Reliability 
trade-mark is a masterpiece ee 


on ) 
of its particular type. Bak Fl S “Se. i ‘ 
That’s why so many successful ery our « ete — efe° 
bakers rely on Pillsbury to fill their Seee® 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. - General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesot 


COPYRIGHT 1947, PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


flour needs. How about you? 
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FLOUR BRANDS 
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SOUTHWESTERN 

HARD WHEAT FLOURS: Bakers who use these LARABEE Flours have come 
CREAM LOAF to know them over the years as outstandingly de- 
pendable for baking of uniform high quality pro- 
LAR senen ae ducts. And they realize, too, that this uniform 
quality is essential to continuing consumer demand 

SUNLOAF in today’s highly competitive markets. 
HIGHTOP Each well known brand of LARABEE Flours, 


LARABEE’S WHOLE WHEAT milled exclusively for bakers, represents its own long- 
established, high standard of baking performance. 
Throughout the entire range, from Special Purpose 
Soft Flours to the premium strength Southwestern 
hard wheat flours, these preferred brands offer you 
a wide selection from which to meet your regular 
or special baking needs. 

Consult us about your flour requirements, or 
ask the LARABEE representative to call. 


CAKE AND “SPECIAL PURPOSE” 
SOFT FLOURS: 


AIRY FAIRY 
LITTLE PRINCESS 
DIXIE DREAM 


HONEY QUEEN 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 
° GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY @ COMMANDER MILLING 
COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, BUFFALO 
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Mews @ 74 © Meet iewet Easy to Bake 








Each year the new wheat crop presents millers with new 
problems . . . problems that can be expensive for the 
baker if not properly solved. That is where the ex- 
perienced personnel and fine laboratory and production 
facilities of this company are doubly valuable for our 
customers. For they guarantee that MADE-RITE and 
the other fine brands of this company shall continue 
“tops. in baking quality. 

















KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 

















THE LOW COST 
PACKAGE with the 


Flour in Deltaseal Bags stays mill-pure. For this 
rich-looking, modern package protects against 
sifting and contamination .. . guards the qual- 
ity of your flour right into the home. Because 
all of the sides are flat, Deltaseal Bags stack 
compactly... no wasted space in storage or 
transit. Furthermore, with your brand printed 
in a colorful, eye-catching design, Deltaseal 
Bags make attractive, sales-building displays. 


Ask your Bemis representative about the 
economy of Deltaseal Bags and the 
Deltaseal Packaging System. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore * Boise + Boston « Brooklyn *« Buffalo + Charlotte - Chicag 

Denver « Detroit » East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis * Omaha 

Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Lovisville « Mobile 

Memphis « Minneapolis « New Orleans» New York City « Norfolk 

Oklahoma City + Orlando « Peoria « Phoenix « Pittsburgh + St. Louis 

St. Helens, Ore. « Salina + Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle 
Wichita « Wilmington, Calif 
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Deltaseal: Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


BE: 


Available in 5-!b., 10-Ib 
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BAGS 






. and 25-1b. sizes. Also in smaller sizes down to 2 Ibs. 
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PROVED BY EXPERIENCE 





The quality of TOWN CRIER flour is carefully protected by 
laboratory checking, including constant tests of baking per- 
formance. Here one of our expert cereal chemists is pictured 
at the laboratory fermentation cabinet, checking the fermenta- 
tion performance of flour samples against the rigid TOWN 
CRIER standards. 


— 








The topnotch baking values of 
TOWN CRIER have been proved 
by the experience of hundreds of 
users over the years. But the quality 
of TOWN CRIER is proved in an- 
other way also .. . every day in our 
laboratories by countless baking 
tests. 


That sort of proof is one reason why 
TOWN CRIER has won and held 
the confidence of buyers for so many 
seasons ... one reason why you can 
buy TOWN CRIER with knowledge 
that this famous brand will always 
yield a full measure of excellent bak- 
ing performance. 


The rigid standards to which TOWN 
CRIER is milled are carefully 
watched at every step in the produc- 
ing process from selection of better 
wheats through milling to final 
packaging, transportation and service 
to the customer. 


Users know it ... Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Good Baking 





THE MIDLAND 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 





Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 








KANSAS CITY 

























































PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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FLOUR MILLS CO. + 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - 


‘GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN + OATS - _ FEEDGRAINS ~ 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 





J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 



























ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 





THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 


Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








ArcHer-Dante.s-Mn 
C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Gra 
GRAIN MERCHANTS vrratony. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


in Dept. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Busheie Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


cate = oe rg aul ‘ P - 

creep ery ahead Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
. Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 























— HERE’S BAKING 
SATISFACTION 


You'll get full baking satisfaction 
out of every sack of PYRAMID 

. a top quality medium patent 
milled from carefully selected hard 
winter wheats. PYRAMID has 
plenty of tolerance and strength to 
meet the unexpected variations in 
shop conditions and the kind of 
uniformity that you can depend on 
always. 





FLOUR. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


No matter how many routes you have, 
the best salesman on any baker’s staff 
is quality of product. Steady, repeat 
business is built only when your cus- 
tomer says: “I like that bread.” 


That’s why we say ISMERTA QUAL- 
ITY is your best salesman. For 
ISMERTA will provide a sound basis 
for producing the best loaf you want 
to bake. And ISMERTA will give a 
baking response that is uniform day 
after day. 
Only the finest wheats ‘go into the 
milling of ISMERTA .. . wheats 
carefully selected and tested for 
baking quality. ISMERTA’S 
high standards will be re- 
a on flected in your loaf. 
seneeest SACS 


ISMERT-HINCKE ANY MittInG co. 
‘> 
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THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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Action of 80th Congress Favorable 
on Most Measures Affecting Trade 


WASHINGTON — Except for the 
grant of a permanent charter to the 
Commodity Credit Corp., the record 
of the Republican controlled Congress 
does not add up unfavorably to the 
trade interests, assuming that the 
bills awaiting the President’s ap- 
proval will be acted on favorably. 


The home team scored first in 

the defeat of the International 
Wheat Agreement where the trade 
efforts were concentrated in the an- 
alysis prepared on that document by 
Wallace W. Hyde, Cargill, Inc., ex- 
port manager, and Charles Huntting, 
F. H. Peavey Co. executive. 

Trade witnesses who spearheaded 
the testimony against the agreement 
were John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., president of the Millers 
National Federation, and Walter Ber- 
ger, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Willem C. 
Schilthuis, vice president of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co.; Elton Kile, speak- 
ing for the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., and Raymond C. 
O’Brien, former president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

The agreement died in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, which 
was reported as originally favorably 
disposed to the agreement but swung 
into opposition after the testimony 
the trade offered. 

This was the one major victory of 
the trade in its congressional activity. 


CCC Charter Granted 


Mixing the bitter with the sweet, 

it is appropriate to study the 
results of the CCC charter legislation 
which Congress approved prior to its 
adjournment. The CCC was granted a 
permanent charter, which the trade 
opposed. Failure to get a limited 
charter life is one instance where 
the Republican policy of limiting ex- 
tension legislation to a short term 
failed. Leading House Agriculture 
Committee members told The North- 
western Miller after the adjournment 
that they were sure that a one- or 
two-year charter extension would 
have been possible if the House floor 
manager of the bill, Jesse P. Wol- 
cott (R., Mich.) had insisted on less 
than a permanent charter. 

The new federal CCC charter also 
grants a board of directors controlled 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The trade had asked Congress to 
make the CCC board of directors a 
body independent of USDA domina- 
tion. The CCC charter extension 
measure as introduced in the House 
by the banking and currency commit- 
tee members provided for a board of 
directors independent of USDA, but 
protests from Rep. Clifford Hope (R., 
Kansas) against this provision ap- 
pears to have been strong enough to 
have caused the change in the bill as 
passed. 

Mr. Hope contended that since a 
secretary of agriculture was respon- 
sible for the work of CCC he should 
have complete authority over its 
management. 


Fail on Second Point 


The trade lost out in efforts to 
make use of private trade channels 
by CCC in purchasing and selling 
agricultural commodities mandatory. 


By John Cipperly 


Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


The bill as passed makes this provi- 
sion permissive instead of manda- 
tory. 

In regard to ownership of real es- 
tate and leasing of real property, 
the trade gained a moral victory. 
The bill now awaiting the President’s 
probable approval grants CCC the 
authority to continue present leas- 
ing arrangements in effect at the 
time of the enactment of this bill. 
This means that CCC will be able to 
continue its current leases on steel 
bins. 

The board of directors of CCC for 
an interim period between the time 
of enactment of this new charter as 
of July 1, 1948, and October 1, 1948, 
will be appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, although the board 
is otherwise to be nominated by the 
President, subject to Senate approval. 

The executive staff of CCC can no 
longer be on part-time basis but must 
work full time at USDA. Recent CCC 
officials were appropriate officials 
from other branches who conducted 
the CCC business. 

In other respects the new federal 
charter for CCC is not essentially 
different from the provisions of the 
old Delaware charter from which 
CCC took life and which will end 
June 30, 1948. 

The outcome of the CCC charter 
fight cannot be assessed as a trade 
victory. Score one for the adminis- 
tration, particularly in view of the 
perpetual charter provision. (See 
story on page 13.) 


Indirect Victory 


The long range farm program 

and price support legislation can 
only be chalked up as an indirect 
trade victory. Perhaps it would be 
proper to call it a political victory 
for the Republican majority, since it 
fails to satisfy in most important 
respects, either the trade opposition 
or the government proposals. 

The bill as passed and probably 
sure of presidential signature reflects 
the dominance of Congressman Hope 
in Republican circles, a smashing 
defeat for Sen: George D. Aiken (R., 


Vt.) the sponsor of the long range 
program, and a warning to the sena- 
tor that in the next congress (if 
Republican controlled) that he will 
not be the predominant factor. 

In an 11th hour compromise, Con- 
gress accepted the Hope extension 
provisions for price support at cur- 
rent levels for the basic agricul- 
tural commodities at 90% of parity 
until June 30, 1950. Price support 
at 90% of parity for hogs, poultry, 
eggs and dairy products is also au- 
thorized through Jan. 1, 1950. 

On January 1, 1950, the sliding 
scale provisions of the long range 
agriculture program as advocated by 
Sen. Aiken are slated to take effect 
between 60 and 90% of parity at the 
discretion of the secretary of agri- 
culture.. Republican house leaders 
have assured The Northwestern 
Miller that it is doubtful that t#ie 
Aiken phases of the bill will ever 
take effect’since it is expected that 
a new Congress will overhaul the 
bill as passed. 

The Hope section of the bill pro- 
vides that USDA will be permitted tuo 
use purchase operations in regard to 
basic and non-basic commodities in 
price supporting operations, as well 
as loan programs. As soon as the 
bill is signed it is predicted that 
USDA will amend its 1948 crop wheat 
program to add this authority. (See 
story on page 10.) 


Food, Drug Act Changed 


In view of the disagreement 

within the industry regarding 
the amendment to the Food and Drug 
Administration Act of 1938, the de- 
feat of the Moore amendment to the 
proposal cannot be scored as for or 
against the trade. Rather, it repre- 
sented a row among the spectators 
behind third base. After adverse 
court decisions regarding the prose- 
cution by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of sellers of contamin- 
ated or adulterated food and drug 
products after they had come to rest 
within state borders when the flow 
of interstate commerce had ceased, 
the FDA proposed that Congress 





tions Committee. 


dities to Jan. 1, 1950. 





Congressional Box Score 


A Summary of Legislation Affecting the Milling, Grain and 
Baking Industries’Dealt With by the 
80th Congress 


1. International Wheat Agreement: Died in Senate Foreign Rela- 


2. Commodity Credit Corp. Charter: Permanent charter granted; 
continues CCC essentially as it now exists. 

8. Long Range Farm Program: Compromise measure—not a true 
long range program—passed; price support on basic commodities 
at 90% of parity extended to June 30, 1950, on non-basic commo- 

(Story on page 10.) 

4. Food and Drug Act: Moore amendment to allow criminal penalties 
only in cases of wilful neglect or gross negligence knocked out of 
final draft. (Story on page 37.) 

5. Social Security: Amendment passed over presidential veto insures 
that “bobtailers” in baking industry will not be included in ex- 
tended social security coverage. 


(Story on page 13.) 








grant it authority to proceed against 
such violations with criminal penal- 
ties. The industry divided on the 
matter, and the Moore amendment 
proposed that criminal penalties 
should only be imposed where there 
had been a clear showing of wilful 
neglect or gross negligence. This 
amendment was adopted in the Sen- 
ate version, but the House disagreed 
and it was knocked out of the final 
draft of the amendment to the basic 
FDA Act as it passed this congress. 
Presidential approval is predicted. 
(See story on page 37.) 


“Bobtailer” Legislation 


Congressional passage of the 
amendment to the Social Secur- 
ity Act over presidential veto in- 
sured that independent contractors, 
such as “bobtailers” in the baking 
industry, will not be brought under 
coverage of the social security laws. 
The amendment—H. J. Res. 296— 
requires the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau to maintain the “status quo” 
in present social security regulations, 
instead of extending coverage of the 
act to individuals previously exempt 
as had been proposed by the admin- 
istration. 

Representatives of the baking in- 
dustry had opposed this extension on 
the grounds that it would have im- 
posed hardship on the small baker 
who had in good faith made no pro- 
vision for this class of sellers but 
under the administration proposal 
would have been compelled to set up 
social security status for this class 
of independent operator. 

As a result of two U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions in 1947 (United 
States vs. Silk and Bartels, et al. 
vs. Birmingham, et al.), which held 
that the common-law concept of mas- 
ter-servant relationship no longer was 
the determining factor of coverage 
under the Social Security Act, but 
rather whether individuals ‘“‘as a mat- 
ter of economic reality are dependent 
upon the business to which they ren- 
der service,” the Treasury Depart- 
ment proposed to amend present reg- 
ulations to cover some 750,000 ad- 
ditional persons, including “bobtail- 
ers” who were hitherto independent 
contractors under the Social Se- 
curity Act, despite the fact there was 
no legislative provision for such cov- 
erage. 

Because of widespread protest from 
businessmen, Congress, objecting to 
this bit of legislation by judicial in- 
terpretation and administrative rul- 
ing, passed H. J. Res. 296 to nullify 
the effects of the Supreme Court 
decisions and to prevent issuance of 
the proposed amended Treasury De- 
partment regulations. Thus, the long- 
recognized and traditional common- 
law concept of master-servant rela- 
tionship and the control exerted over 
a given individual continues to deter- 
mine whether or not such person 
is an employee. 

“It is interesting to note,” the 
American Bakers Assn. _ recently 
pointed out, “that the Treasury De- 
partment, in testimony before the 
Senate Finance Committee on the 
bill, stated that under their proposed 
regulation coverage would be retro- 
active for four years and they could 
assess employers taxes for those years 
to make up the payments.” 
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Grain Price Support Extended 2 Years 





COMPROMISE OF HOPE, AIKEN 
BILLS PASSED BY CONGRESS 


Authority to Support Prices of Basic Commodities at 90% 
of Parity Granted to June 30, 1950; Bill Not Con- 
sidered Long Range Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Price support au- 
thority on basic agricultural com- 
modities—wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
peanuts and tobacco—is continued at 
90% of parity until June 30, 1950, 
under legislation passed by Congress 
in its hectic adjournment rush. Hogs, 
dairy products, eggs and Irish po- 
tatoes also will obtain 90% price 
support until Jan. 1, 1950, except that 
potatoes grown in 1949 may be price 
supported between 60 and 90% of 
parity. 

The bill which goes to the Presi- 
dent for signature cannot be consid- 
ered a long range agriculture pro- 
gram. Primarily, it is a hybrid meas- 
ure which is a cross between the 
Hope price support extension bill 
and the Aiken long range program. 
In its dying hours, after the two 
chambers had refused to reconcile 
differences between the Hope and 
Aiken measures, orders came _ to 
Congress from Republican leadership 
for some compromises. The result 
was this hybrid. 

Limit on Extension 

It first accepts the Hope principle 
of extending the price support pro- 
gram for a limited period without 
material change from its present pro- 
visions. The Aiken approach was to 
provide immediate discretion to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in ordering 
price support at between 60 and 90% 
of parity for the basic commodities, 
based on a supply formula, and _ be- 
tween zero and 90% of parity on the 
Steagall commodities. 

The bill as passed by Congress 
also authorizes the use of purchase 
operations in addition to loan pro- 
grams in price supporting basic and 
nonbasic commodities. It is now ex- 
pected after the President signs the 
bill that USDA will add this provi- 
sion to the 1948 crop wheat loan 
program and other loan programs. 


Parity Formula Revised 


That part of the bill which reflects 
the Aiken long range program is not 
effective until June 30, 1950. This 
section revises the parity formula, 
provides for the discretionary use 
of price support levels between 60 and 
90% of parity for basic and non- 
basic commodities and authorizes the 
use of acreage goals, marketing or- 
ders and quotas. 

Leading Republican congressmen 
who opposed the Aiken measure say 
that when Congress returns it will 
probably revamp the bill as far as 
the Aiken provisions are concerned. 
In short, the Hope forces which have 
been advocating short term exten- 
sions of the current laws beat down 
the Aiken demand that the long range 
program be adopted this year. 

Charitable Republican comments 
are that the bill is a long range pro- 
gram, yet it is admitted that a new 


Congress will probably reopen the 
whole question of the long range 
agriculture program. It can be safely 
said that the price support bill ex- 
tension is that and nothing more, 
and is not a long range agricul- 
ture program. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT 
VARIETY SURVEY MAPPED 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The location 
of highest percentages of superior 
milling and baking wheats in Texas 
and Oklahoma are shown ih a pre- 








harvest wheat survey by the Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Pro- 
ram. The survey, made in the form 
of a shaded map, has been released to 
flour millers, terminal and country 
elevator grain buyers, and wheat pro- 
ducers in the two states by K. E. 
Soder, director of the organization. 

The results this year again proved 
Triumph to be the earliest and high- 
est yielding of the early varieties and 
to have excellent test weight. Co- 
manche and Pawnee fields are con- 
sistentfy ‘proving to be top yielders 
among the later varieties in Okla- 
homa. In Texas panhandle counties, 
Comanche and Westar appear to 
lead again in yields this year as they 
did last. 

More farmers attended field test 
plot meetings this summer than ever 
before, indicating they were studying 
all the new varieties closely in order 
to pick the best ones for their farms, 
the survey shows. Reservations of 
certified seed are running ahead of 
last year and plans are being made 
to import desirable wheat seed from 
other states, advises Mr. Soder. 





Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 
Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—This week I have sur- 
veyed the crop from Moose Jaw, 
Sask., to Calgary, Alta., which is 
practically the southwestern border 
of our prairie agriculture region. 

The crops are now showing up 
somewhat patchy and irregular and, 
because of the late seeding, decidedly 
short. About 8% of the land, I judge, 
is still under water and so will not 
be seeded this year. 

The northeast of Alberta and all 
of the Peace River district are ex- 
ceptionally dry and the crop must 
have rain immediately if it is to -be 
saved. 

Conditions in Saskatchewan are the 
poorest in the three provinces. Much 
less rain has fallen since April 1 than 
in Alberta and Manitoba. Immediate 
rains are urgently needed over most 
of the province. 

Manitoba is in good condition al- 
most everywhere. As is quite com- 
mon in dry periods, rainfall in Al- 
berta and Sackatchewan since May 1 
has been the result only of thunder- 
showers and so has been quite local. 
While these thundershowers carry the 
crop along in the limited districts 
in which they fall, they give no ad- 
vantage to close adjoining areas, 
which remain dry. All in all farmers 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta are 
beginning to worry about the pres- 
ent dryness. This has been altogeth- 
er one of the driest Mays and Junes 
so far on record. The whole prairie 
areas need several good soaking rains 
at once if a normal crop is to be har- 
vested this fall. 

Grasshoppers in Saskatchewan and 
in Alberta are becoming worse, espe- 
cially in central Saskatchewan, where 
fairly large acreages of wheat have 
been already completely destroyed. 
Area of damage in southern Alberta 
is extending. 

The first Searle crop report reveals 
a curtailment of wheat acreage of 
approximately 10% compared with 
the government’s estimate some six 


Developments 


weeks ago of a curtailment of 3% 
only. Wheat acreage seeded is just 
over 20 million acres compared with 
over 22 million acres last year. All 
other crops are somewhat increased 
over last year, especially rye and 
flax (on account of last year’s high 
prices for these two crops). Much 
more rye would have been sown had 
more seed been available. Wheat was 
sown 12 days late on the average. 

Coarse grains average 10 days late 
and present a most uneven stand at 
present. This late sowing throws the 
crop well into the frost period next 
fall, although in some years in the 
past, notably in 1915, 1923 and 1928, 
years of late sowing and large crops, 
the frost held off in the fall until the 
crops were safely harvested and so 
suffered no damage. Everyone is hop- 
ing it will be so this year. 


of Mississippi 

Traces of stem rust on wheat were 
found west of the Mississippi river 
as far- north as northern Kansas, 
reports to the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine show. In this 
area the heaviest rust was found in 
southeastern Kansas where there was 
30% severity on 100% of the plants 
in a small area. 

A little stem rust was found in 
southwestern Missouri and extended 
northward to the Missouri river. In 
southeastern Missouri there was more 
stem rust with ranges from 5 to 20% 
severity, with an occasional field 
35%. In this area moderate to 
heavy rust extended into southwest- 
ern Kentucky and contiguous areas 
in southeastern Illinois and south- 
western Indiana where the crop is 
mostly in the dough stage. In the 


southern half of Ohio there is little 
infection. 


Stem rust is present in all fields in 
the barberry area of western Vir- 
ginia and a trace of rust has ap- 
peared away from barberries in 
southwestern Pennsylvania. In this 
area wheat is in the flower to milk 
stage. Elsewhere east of the Miss- 
issippi river no wheat stem rust has 
been observed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTMENTS MADE 
BY WARD BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK—Edward A. McLaugh- 
lin, who has been vice president and 
general sales manager of the Ward 
Baking Co. for some time, has re- 
ceived the new title of vice president 
in charge of marketing, with enlarged 
activities. 

Also effective June 17, R. Arnold 
Jackson has been appointed general 
sales manager of the company. 











Early Indications 


of Higher 


Protein, $.W. Chemists Report 


KANSAS CITY —The Southwest 
Cereal Chemists 1948 Crop Reporting 
Committee, consisting of cereal chem- 
ists representing various sections of 
the Southwest wheat area, inaugu- 
rated its fourth annual series of crop 


» releases on new wheat characteristics 


at a meeting held June 17 at Kansas 
City. 

At the time of this meeting, har- 
vesting was in full swing only as 
far north as south central Kansas. 
Some harvesting has been reported 
in areas farther north, but no data 
are available from these limited areas 
at present. 


Samples tested have consisted prin- 
cipally of early maturing varieties, 
such as Early Blackhull and Early 
Triumph. The findings on Early Tri- 
umph to date show this variety to 
have better baking characteristics 
and greater mechanical tolerance 
than was reported at this time last 
year, the committee said. Until the 


more prevalent and later maturing 
varieties come into the picture, more 
specific comments cannot be made 
at this early date. 


While it is the policy of this com- 
mittee to release information based 
only on factual data, there is every 
indication that this year’s crop will 
have a significantly higher protein 
level as compared with the last few 
years. Protein content of the wheat 
originating in Texas and Oklahoma 
is averaging approximately 1%% 
higher than in wheat originating from 
this same territory on last year’s crop. 
Early receipts from south central 
Kansas are also showing a slight in- 
crease in protein as compared to 
early receipts last year. 

Reports received by the committee 
from various terminals show the ex- 
tent and protein content of the crop 
movement at this time. On 8,250 cars 
received at Enid, Okla., the protein 
range was 10.30% to 15.60%, averag- 
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ing 12.81%, which is 1.7% higher than 
last year’s average. Wichita and 
Hutchinson report an average protein 
of 11.60% on approximately 1,800 
cars, with:a proteinsrange of 10% 
to 15%; also showing higher protein 
values on new crop wheats. Only 50 
cars of new wheat have been received 
at Kansas City. 

Due to the large carry-over of old 
crop wheats, mills this year will be 
in a position to effect a gradual 
change from old crop flours to flours 
milled from new crop wheats, the 
committee said. 

This committee will continue to 
function conducting weekly meetings 
at alternate points in the Southwest 
crop area until harvesting has been 
completed. Later releases as more 
material is available will give de- 
tailed and specific findings of all 
characteristics of the 1948 crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT CROP 
ABOUT 60% HARVESTED 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
wheat crop is approximately 60% har- 
vested with reports of surprisingly 
good yields continuing to come in. 
Following late May rains, the grain 
matured rapidly and facilities have 
been taxed to the utmost because of 
the tempo of harvesting. More than 
1,500 combines are in use. Much grain 
has been dumped on the ground and 
in some instances on fenced-in, paved 
areas because of the car and truck 
shortage. 

Around Chickasha some elevators 
were filled and had to close, according 
to Edwin Humphrey, president of the 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Typical of yields one 300-acre field 
in north central Oklahoma averaged 
more than 30 bu. to the acre, when 
crop experts had previously forecast 
an 11.5-bu. average. Obviously there 
is a wide variation in yields. 

Oats and barley are being har- 
vested with binders. Corn made good 
progress the past week, but is begin- 
ning to need rain. Some grasshopper 
damage is reported. The second cut- 
ting of alfalfa is under way. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rains Delay Wheat 
Harvest; May 
Help Late Fields 


KANSAS CITY — Southwestern 
wheat harvesting was interrupted 
this week by a series of long, soaking 
rains in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 
and parts of Oklahoma and Texas. 
Extent of the delay is not known, but 
it will be several days before com- 
bines can be taken back into water- 
soaked fields. 

Prior to the rain, initial harvest 
operations had reached central coun- 
ties of Kansas, some scattered fields 
having already been worked as far 
north as Riley County. 

Center of the wide storm area was 
Kansas where practically every sec- 
tion of the state received one to two 
inches during a three-day period June 
19-21. Frequent rains at scattered 
points in the state also occurred be- 
fore then, high winds being reported 
in conjunction with some of the 
storms. Some damage to matured 
wheat was reported near Hutchin- 
son, Wichita and in some parts of 
eastern Kansas, but the situation was 
not considered serious. Evidence of 
the large amount of rain which has 
fallen in the center of the wheat 














belt may be found in the fact that 
up to 7.50 in. were received at Hutch- 
inson during the week. 

Rains in the northern half of Kan- 
sas probably will have a_ beneficial 
effect on unmatured fields. Much of 
the acreage is still green and the 
moisture will help to improve pro- 
duction in these sections. Elsewhere, 
there is a possibility that protein 
yields may be reduced by moisture 
in nearly ripened acreages. 

Many observers claim this year’s 
crop has made a “miracle” recovery. 
Several Kansas county agents report 
that yields this year in many locali- 
ties will equal that of last year’s 
bumper harvest. Both Sumner and 
Reno counties are due for a 15-bu. 
an acre average. Harvesting of early 
varieties is at its peak in southern 
counties of the state and combining 
of Pawnee and other later varieties 
will start as soon as the weather per- 
mits. Throughout the area yields are 
running about 15 to 20% better than 
originally anticipated. 

Texas harvesting is nearing comple- 
tion in the early counties of the state 
and is in full swing in the rest of 
the small grain areas. Southwestern 
counties of Oklahoma are nearly com- 
pleted with the harvest and early va- 
rieties continue to be harvested in 
the panhandle and northern sections 
of the state. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VARIETY PREMIUM PLAN 
SET IN OKLAHOMA-TEXAS 


OKLAHOMA CITY—A schedule of 
premiums for preferred milling and 
baking varieties of Oklahoma and 
Texas wheats has been adopted by 
a numbereof mills in those states, 
Keats Soder, director of the Texas- 
Oklahoma Wheat Improvement Pro- 
gram, announced last week. 

Jack P. Burrus, president of the 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
initiated the premium schedule and 
advised country shippers that pre- 
miums of 1¢ bu. would be paid for 
wheat of 80% to 90% preferred va- 
rieties and 2¢ for 90% to 100%. 

Other mills which have instituted a 
premium schedule include General 
Mills, Inc., Amarillo; Harvest Queen 
Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview; Fras- 
er Milling Co., Hereford, Mr. Soder 
said. Additional mills throughout 
Oklahoma and Texas are expected to 
adopt the practice also. 

The move will enable wheat grow- 
ers to obtain better prices as well as 
better yields from the new varieties, 
Mr. Soder said, and will encourage 
adoption of these wheats by growers 
at a more rapid pace. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LATIN, PHILIPPINE FLOUR 
EXPORTS 1,038,068 SACKS 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. shipped 
1,038,068 sacks of flour to Latin 
America and the Philippines during 
May. Following are the details of 

















shipments by countries in 100-lb 
sacks: 

| errr ear 40,210 
WORE cb ccorccesneebese 119,677 
Ge.  etceenesaativecbece “Qamass 
COSCTRDER. 6 ccc sewecseees 29,323 
Cee, BOW 6 6c ww Ered er 21,300 
CUBE coccscecons coseogee 180,971 
Dominican Republic ..... 32,551 
Ree Oe 2,900 
Be ee eee 19,381 
Guatemala eee 32,008 
2 ee d 44,050 
Honduras dosoreese 3,500 
Mexico .. é% § 960 
Nicaragua 4 6 17,563 
Panama 23,345 
POCW since ‘ 3,190 
Venezuela. awa 194,537 
Philippine Islands . 272,602 

Total 1,038,068 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Junell, June 18, 

——— 1948—— 1948 1948 
Be, THI, Be bo oo 5 We TEE oc kh 3434 28 om ae 30y% 
Pp PET ee ORS EEL Y ET TELS 42% 33% 414% 383% 
A AY SN ure rk 4456 38 43% 42%, 
By ME MD 6 Fea nccwdeeredadeecsaccdns 35% 2% vibe 2% 
Continental Baking Co. .............6600s cues 16% 10% 15% 16 
Corn Products Refining Co. .................. 66% 59 65% 64 
*Flour Mills of America, Imc. ............... 16% 13% haces 154% 
SS SI Ns ns 59 608 0d co 60% 2 5 6:0me0 6 ae 10% 8% 9% 10 
i TTT CTT Tee 41 34 39% 40% 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. .............. 96 881, ase-e 95 
GEMUGTOE WATER, BMG. ccc cc ccc rcccccccccccess 50% 40% 4944 49 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. w...........000.. 128% 1185, re 126% 
SE, Ss Mee ES . 65:6 de 666.0.06 500.0: 0.0 0 0 meee 120 91 117% 118 
Hathaway Bakeries, Imc., “A” .............. 91% 6% 934 8% 
ER CARPE. Arkaba BO Ss Od co bee tes vse deeecceees 62 444 61 60% 
eres & OO, SRD PIM. occ ccc cccccccccvcuse 931% 88 Tr 95 
Be IID. OOS kos cccceciceceeccccccccece 30% 26% 29% 29y, 
Pe i web et recs te sececesetées 345% 304 ee 344, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. .............000. 103% 98 102% 102% 
EE, i645 ch eeh-so00hca oe ba? > 00.08 715% 624, 684% 68 
 . Sern ae 81 25 80% 31 
NE SS et OTE Taree ys eee 901% 79 95 94 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. ............... 98 91 ‘hice 981% 
ge SRS eer 291%, 22% 28% 28%, 
. Freer tric ere creer 39% 3214 38% 38% 
EE SR er ark 6.04 nodes eee ee 41% 34% 41% 41 
WEEE GHEE WOME cece ccc ivccesvcesess 48 37% 47%, 48 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 6% 2% 6% 55% 
. (§  3f SARS y RE greg RRR I SEEDS fi 16 10% 155% 153% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ................ 101 83% 99 9814 
*Chicago stock market. 

Bid Asked 
CS OO. nc ts cccdcccesnccesveses 10% 11% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 20% 22 


Over counter. 





Improved Bread Grain Outlook 
in Europe May Ease Rationing 


Production of bread grains (wheat 
and rye) in Europe, excluding the So- 
viet Union, is tentatively estimated at 
54 million long tons in the June re- 
port on European crop prospects, is- 
sued June 18 by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The general crop out- 
look continued favorable throughout 
most of Europe and the Soviet Union 
during May and early June. 

According to reports received by 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, the indicated production of 
bread grains compares with the very 
short European crop of 40 million 
long tons in 1947 and with 48 mil- 
lion tons in 1946. However, before 
the war Europe produced an average 


of 62 million tons of bread grains; 


this amount was supplemented by im- 
porting about 10 million tons of wheat 
and rye. The 1948 crop of bread 
grains, on the basis of present pros- 
pects, will be, for Europe as a whole, 
about 15% below prewar. 


May Ease Rationing 


The larger European grain crops, 
if realized, and if amply supplement- 
ed by imports, would permit some 
countries to abandon rationing of 
bread, and others to increase their ra- 
tions. However, because of the in- 
crease in population, the low level 
of reserve stocks of all food products, 
and because of the need for using 
food grains as a substitute for other 
foods in short supply, import require- 
ments for wheat and rye in European 
countries will continue to be large 
and above prewar. 

In the ERP countries, the current 
tentative estimate indicates a bread 
grain crop only about 5% below the 
average production of the prewar pe- 
riod. However, before the war, these 
countries supplemented their own pro- 
duction by importing 13 million tons 
of wheat and rye for consumption. 
This relatively favorable 1948 produc- 
tion position for the ERP area as a 
whole, in spite of markedly deficient 
production in some countries, is main- 
ly due to the basic expansion of 











grain growing in the British Isles 
and Turkey since the outbreak of 
war. 


Non-ERP Countries Short 


As to the non-ERP countries— 
Spain and eastern Europe—produc- 
tion of wheat and rye this year, al- 
though well above that of last year, 
is likely to fall short of prewar by 
a considerably larger percentage than 
in the ERP area as a whole. A ma- 
jor part of the decrease is explained 
by the lag in recovery in Poland and 
eastern Germany, where large-scale 
population transfers and land reforms 
have impaired productivity. 

The Soviet Union, which in 1946 
had a bread grain production of 42 
million long tons, increased its pro- 
duction in 1947 to 46 million long 
tons, and on an acreage considerably 
larger than that harvested in 1947, 
present prospects are for a good out- 
turn again in 1948. 

In contrast to conditions in Europe 
a year ago, hardly any damage was 
done to fall sown grains by winter 
kill. After a late start last fall, these 
grains were favored by mild tempera- 
tures and by abundant precipitation 
which left soil moisture conditions 
excellent this spring. 

An early spring and sunny weather 
favored spring work, and in many 
countries spring plantings were com- 
pleted under ideal conditions. Dry, 
warm weather in April, particularly 
in central Europe, which might if 
continued have become a threat to 
spring sown crops, apparently has 
been relieved in most areas by May 
rainfall. Relatively cool weather in 
May was somewhat unfavorable for 
root crops and fruits, but beneficial 
to winter grains which had previous- 
ly been developing rapidly. 

Pastures developed early and are 
in very good condition in a large 
number of countries, although last 
year’s drouth has caused a thin 
growth in some areas. With some ex- 
ceptions, the 1948 fruit crop prospect 
also is reasonably promising. 
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Latin, Philippine Quotas Eliminated 


NEW OIT PROCEDURE PERMITS 
ONE LICENSE AFTER ANOTHER 


Exporters View Action as Best Thing Short of General 
Licensing—Fulfillment of 75% of One License Author- 
ization Makes Exporters Eligible for Further Permits 


WASHINGTON—A new and more 
liberal procedure for licensing ex- 
ports of flour to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Philippines announced 
June 17 by the Office of International 
Trade is viewed by exporters as a 
great step forward in eliminating the 
mess which has existed for many 
months in the shipment of flour under 
specific licenses. 

The new licensing procedure elim- 
inates quantitative quota restrictions 
on the amount of flour which may 
be exported to these destinations and 
the issuance of licenses for the ex- 
port of flour under the new proced- 
ure will be governed largely by the 
applicant’s proven ability to make 
shipments. 

The new procedure is seen as tanta- 
mount to general licensing, yet a 
measure of control is retained by the 
OIT. Some. in the trade see the new 
set-up as a buffer action presaging 
general licensing Sept. 1. Once pipe- 
lines are filled, demand will level off 
and the impact of general licensing 
will not be felt too severely. 


The relaxation of control over the 
export movement of flour to the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Philippines 
has been made possible by the im- 
proved domestic supply situation of 
grain, as reflected by the June 10 
crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture, the OIT says. 


One License After Another 


Under the new licensing procedure, 
any exporter who has received a li- 
cense (or licenses) validated after 
April 1, 1948, for the export of flour 
to the Philippines or to a country 
in the Western Hemisphere may ap- 
ply for a license to export flour to 
the country in question as soon as he 
has shipped three fourths of the flour 
covered by his license. This applica- 
tion may be for an amount up to 
twice the quantity which he has ac- 
tually shipped against such outstand- 
ing license, or up to 3,200 cwt., which- 
ever is greater. Each application must 
be accompanied by certified copies of 
accepted export bills of lading, bear- 
ing the export license number (or 
numbers), showing that the exporter 
has actually shipped at least 75% of 
the flour covered by such export li- 
cense to the country of destination 
for which the new license application 
is submitted. The amount of flour 
which may be covered by a single 
license to a single country may not 
exceed 50,000 cwt., but there is no 
restriction as to the number of ap- 
plications which may be submitted in 
a given period of time. As soon as 
the exporter has shipped at least 75% 
of the flour for which he holds a 
license to any destination, issued un- 
der this program, he may submit a 
new application. 

Exporters who have not received 
licenses validated after April 1, 1948 
authorizing flour shipment to the 
country to which it is desired to ship, 
may submit license applications to 


export to that country for a quantity 
up to 3,200 cwt. 


Failures Must Be Explained 


In the event that an exporter has 
permitted a flour license validated 
after April 1, 1948, to expire without 
making shipment, he is required to 
explain his failure to ship before any 
subsequent flour license applications 
will be considered by OIT. Such ap- 
plications may not be for a quantity 
exceeding 3,200 cwt. 


After an applicant has received a 
license under this new procedure, he 
may apply for and receive an addi- 
tional license upon submission of cer- 
tified copies of accepted export bills 
of lading showing that he has shipped 
at least 75% of the flour covered by 
the last license he has received for 
the destination in question. The ex- 
porter may continue to reapply under 
this procedure, but each application 
is limited to twice the amount of 
flour shipped to the same country 
of destination against the last license, 
and in no event may exceed 50,000 
cwt. 


Each application to export flour 
must be accompanied by evidence of 
an order accepted on or before June 
21, 1948. Orders accepted prior to 
June 21 must be reconfirmed unless 
there is a firm contract between ex- 
porter and importer at a _ specified 
fixed price with no provision for price 
adjustments. 


Valid for 60 Days 

Under the new procedure, export 
licenses for flour will be valid for 
60 days from the date of issuance. 
Requests for extensions will be lim- 
ited to 30 days, and will not be 
granted unless the exporter can prove 
his ability to ship within that period. 

When exporters desire to ship to 
two or more consignees in a single 
country, they are required to sub- 
mit BLT (blanket) license applica- 
tions, accompanied by a list (in du- 





plicate) of the names and addresses 
of all consignees, with the amount 
to be shipped to each. 

Applications will be acted upon by 
OIT as they are received. The sched- 
ule of cut-off dates for the submis- 
sion of flour license applications an- 
nounced on June 4 is no longer ap- 
plicable. 

To assure that all applications are 
covered by orders which have been 
accepted or reconfirmed after June 
21, all license applications to export 
flour to»the Western Hemisphere and 
the Philippines now in the hands of 
OIT are being returned immediately 
without action, for resubmission in 
accordance with the new licensing 
procedure. 





Daniel T. McLaughlin 


TAKES NEW JOB—Daniel T. Mc- 
Laughlin, assistant secretary of the 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange, will 
join the staff of the Electric Steel 
Elevator Division, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Sept. 1. A 
graduate of the University of Notre 
Dame in 1936 and of the University 
of Minnesota Law School in 1939, 
Mr. McLaughlin practiced law in 
Minneapolis until February, 1941, 
when he joined the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation as a special agent. 
He served with the FBI until March, 
1946, when he was appointed to the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange position. 


OIT Revises Export 
Instructions in 
Schedule No. 25 


WASHINGTON—Up-to-date infor- 
mation on export controls is contained 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 25, just issued by the Department 
of Commerce through its Office of 
International Trade. This new edi- 
tion supersedes No. 24, which was 
issued Sept. 10, 1947. 

All changes in export regulations 
up to June 1, when the new compre- 
hensive export schedule went to 
press, are included. 


Considerable new information has 
been added, including a completely 
new part on the special provisions 
which govern trade with the Ameri- 
can and British zones of Germany, 
South Korea, and Japan. A partial 
list of the commodities which may 
be imported into these areas is given. 


Other new parts of particular sig- 
nficance deal with the regulation re- 
quiring validated licenses for virtually 
all shipments to Europe, and the 
regulation which establishes price 
as a factor in granting licenses. 

Other parts of the schedule, in- 
cluding the positive list of commodi- 
ties requiring validated export li- 
censes, have been extensively revised. 

Commerce officials emphasize that 
the comprehensive export schedule 
should be used in conjunction with 
the current export bulletins to keep 
up with changes as they occur. The 
comprehensive export schedule brings 
together all regulations and policies 
which are in effect when it goes to 
press. It may be obtained for 25¢ 
from any field office to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or from the Su- 
perintendent of ‘Documents in Wash- 
ington. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHARTER AMENDED 
OKLAHOMA CITY — Goodholm- 
Maund Grain Co., Enid, Okla., has 
amended its charter to Farmers 
Grain & Seed Co. of Enid with capi- 
tal stock $30,000. The term of ex- 
istence has been extended to March 
9, 1965. Carl Newberry is president 
and Raymond A. Biggers, secretary, 

both of Enid. 








Salary Maneuver Removes OIT Ban 
on 100-Lb. Gift Flour Shipments 


WASHINGTON—Exenpption of gift 
shipments of 100-lb. sacks of flour 
from export contro] bans was forecast 
when it was learned that Rep. August 
H. Andresen (R., Minn.) intervened 
during the closing hours of the recent 
session of the 80th Congress to halt 
the current blockade on this activity 
by the Office of International Trade. 

It had been reported that conse- 
quential amounts of 100-lb. gift ship- 
ments of flour to needy friends and 
families in Europe had been halted 
through pre-emptory OIT changes in 
export control regulations which 
stopped 100-lb. bag shipments and 
permitted only 25-lb. bag shipments 





of flour as gifts to needy persons. 

Rep. Andresen offered an approved 
amendment to the deficiency appro- 
priations measure, H.R.-6935, when 
that bill was under consideration in 
the closing hours of the recent ses- 
sion. The congressman’s amendment 
stipulated that none of the funds from 
the $4 million salary appropriation 
should be used to pay officials who 
administer any regulation which 
would accomplish the ban on 100-Ib. 
gift shipments of flour. 

OIT officials were taken by sur- 
prise by the news of this amendment 
when they were informed of it by a 
representative of The Northwestern 


Miller and admitted that if the bill 
as passed carried this provision, it 
would be necessary for them to revise 
their regulations immediately. 

Failure to recognize this mandate 
of Rep. Andresen’s would prevent the 
payment of salaries to OIT officials, 
it was said. 

Milling circles here were unable to 
estimate how much flour was involved 
in the tie-up under the changed OIT 
regulations but it was agreed that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for well-intentioned donors to repack 
100-lb. bags into 25-lb. packages to 
conform to a suddenly changed OIT 
regulation. 
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CCC Slows Wheat 
Buying After 
Heavy Takings 


An air of quietness hung over trad- 
ing activities with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. during the past week, 
the agency lacking aggressiveness in 
bidding and the grain trade showing 
reluctance to make offers. The gov- 
ernment was bidding 10¢ over Chi- 
cago July, basis the Gulf, and the 
trade was finding it difficult to work 
wheat out of Kansas City on that 
basis. 

Practically all of the purchases 
made through the southwestern re- 
gional office this week have been 
from Texas or Oklahoma points, 
where the heavy movement of new 
wheat makes the base more favorable. 
As a result procurement has dwindled 
to a low point, the CCC accepting 
only 120,000 bu. over the past week- 
end. 

Kansas City grain men point out a 
difference of over 2¢ bu. for what 
they have to pay for ordinary protein 
in the cash market and the CCC Gulf 
bid. June 22 the government was 
paying 10¢ over a limit of $2.31% 
for Chicago July, Gulf, which figures 
back to Kansas City at around 
$2.22%, plus a 1¢ loading charge. 
Ordinary cash wheat the same day 
was selling at about 3@3%¢ over 
the Kansas City July future, which 
was around $2.22%. Therefore, a 
workable basis was considered out 
of the question in Kansas City. Yet 
it probably remained more favorable 
in the Texas area, and further small 
quantities were being offered from 
that source. 

At the same time, the CCC was 
well ahead of July requirements for 
export, and with this abundant stock- 
pile it was not anxious to hike its 
buying basis. Also it is mindful of 
a substantial drop in cash mark-ups 
as soon as heavy receipts of new 
wheat descend upon the Kansas City 
market. 

After taking 375,000 bu. June 15, 
1,605 000 bu. June 16 and 600,000 bu. 
June 17, Kansas City purchases 
dropped to 400,000 bu. June 18 and 
only 120,000 bu. June 19-21. 

The CCC bought 5,319,833. bu. of 
wheat and 2,310,000 bu. barley during 
the period from noon of June 11 
through June 18. Flour totaling 190,- 
600 sacks (426,498 bu., wheat equiva- 
lent) was purchased last week. 

The wheat purchased last week con- 
isted of 3,310,000 bu. through the 
Kansas City office, 21,500 through 


Chicago, 1,725,000 through Minne- 
apolis and 263,333 through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat for 
export since July 1 total 301,531,557 
bu. (revised); flour 34,306,006 sacks 
(76,472,247 bu., wheat equivalent); 
barley 9,525,086 bu.; oats 7,162,947 
bu.; grain sorghums 4,712,661 bu.; 
rye 912,460 bu.; corn 2,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


11-Months Grain 
Exports Reach 
537,263,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that 
1,106,000 long tons (42,004,000 bu.) 
of U.S. grain and grain products 
were exported in May, 1948. This 
raised the total for the 11 months, 
July-May, to 13,943,000 long tons 
(537,263,000 bu.), compared to 12,- 
909,000 long tons (501,996,000 bu.) 
during the same period in 1946-47. 

May, 1948, exports of U.S. grain 
and grain products included (in terms 
of whole grain equivalent, long tons) 
545,000 tons of wheat, 492,000 tons 
of flour and 69,000 tons of other 
grains and grain products. The occu- 
pied zones in Europe and Asia re- 
ceived 372,000 tons and countries re- 
ceiving relief shipments (Austria, 
China, France, Greece, Italy and 
Netherlands) 468,000 tons. Cash-pay- 
ing governments received the remain- 
der, 266,000 long tons. 

The May total of 1,106,000 long 
tons, compared with an April revised 
total of 1,057,000 tons. The accom- 
panying. table shows cumulative to- 
tals for July-May, 1947-48 and 1946- 
47. The figures include wheat, wheat 
flour, corn, corn grits and meal, bar- 
ley, malt, oats, oatmeal, grain sor- 
ghums, rye and for 1947-48 only, corn- 
starch and flour (000 omitted). 


1947-48 1947-48 1946-47 1946-47 
Long’ Bu. of Long’ Bu. of 











tons grain tons grain 

TAY cocccee 1,916 75,6056 917 34,860 
August .... 1,680 64,584 796 8 8§©31,081 
September . 1,413 653,868 701 28,133 
October ... 1,219 46,482 390 15,280 
November . 1,077 42,237 859 33,990 
December . 1,165 45,095 1,373 63,705 
January ... 1,294 49,733 1,334 61,542 
February .. 1,099 42,040 1,427 64,849 
March .... 917 365,152 1,605 62,205 
yee 1,057 40,463 1,591 61,610 
May ....... 1,106 42,004 1,916 74,741 
Total ....13,943 537,263 12,909 501,996 


The July-May total is broken down 
by wheat, flour and other grades, as 
follows (000 omitted): 

1947-48 1947-48 1946-47 1946-47 





Long Long 
tons Bu. tons Bu. 
Wheat .... 7,626 284,680 5,016 187,247 
Flour ...... 4,216 167,383 4,643 169,590 
Other gr. . 2,101 95,200 3,350 145,169 
Total ....13,943 637,263 12,909 501,996 





Kansas City Sanitation Course 


Establishes Enrollment Record 


KANSAS CITY — Completing the 
best-attended bakery _ sanitation 
course thus far held in the series, 65 
bakery and milling company repre- 
sentatives received diplomas at a 
luncheon at the Hotel President June 
17. The 10th regional sanitation 
course June 14-17 was sponsored in 
Kansas City by the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club and was conducted by 
the faculty of the American Institute 
of Baking. Dr. Edward L. Holmes 
director of the AIB sanitation de- 
partment, was in charge of the course. 

Registrants included bakery own- 
ers, managers, production superin- 





tendents and bakery service men of 
the milling and allied trades. AIB offi- 
cials declared that through the effec- 
tive promotion of the bakers’ club, 
Kansas City registration was the 
largest since the series began. 

Sideline activities of the class in- 
cluded a dinner the evening of June 
14 for which Bryce B. Smith, Kansas 
City, General Baking Co., was offi- 
ciating chairman, and attendance at 
the field day sponsored by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. June 17. 

The next regional sanitation course 
planned under the sponsorship of the 
AIB will be held in Boston at the 
Hotel Sheraton, Sept. 13-16. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT CORP. 
. GETS PERMANENT CHARTER 


Majority of CCC Directors to Be Chosen From USDA 
Personnel—Use of Private Trade 
Channels Permitted 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has been granted a per- 
manent charter by Congress. The 
charter, effective July 1, 1948, super 
sedes the old Delaware charter, which 
under the federal law had to be re- 
placed at the end of this fiscal year. 

The new charter establishes a new 
method of selecting the directorate 
but the majority of the directors can 
be chosen from U. S. Department of 
Agriculture personnel. Trade sources 
had fought for a directorate with the 
majority outside the USDA control. 

Use of private trade channels in 
handling commodities is permitted 
under the new charter. The meas- 
ure, as reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, made 
mandatory the use of private trade 
channels in procuring or disposing of 
commodities. This provision was ob- 
jected to on the floor of Congress 


by Rep. H. Carl Anderson (R., Minn.) 
as preventing CCC from dealing di- 
rectly with producers. As a result, the 
House modified its version, which was 
adopted. 

Trade requests for a ban on own- 
ership of real property by CCC were 
in part satisfied. This provision, while 
banning the ownership of real prop- 
erty, authorizes the ownership of 
personal property and permits the 
continuation of leases on such items 
as steel bins and other property as 
now exists. 

According to leading Republican 
congressmen the acceptance of a per- 
manent charter proposal by Rep. 
Jesse P. Wolcott (R., Mich.), manager 
of the charter bill in the House, was 
a great surprise. One of the leading 
farm blo¢ congressmen stated to The 
Northwestern Miller that a one-year 
charter grant could have been o®%- 
tained without question. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John 





WASHINGTON — Hopes that the 
public advisory board of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
would consist of a strong business 
man cabinet for Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman were 
dashed last week 
when President 
Truman an- 
nounced the nom- 
inations of the 
following 
persons: James 
B. Carey, secre- 
tary-treasurer of 
the CIO; George 
Meany, secre- 
tary-treasurer of 
the AFL; James 
G. Patton, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union; 
Albert S. Goss, master of the Grange; 
Jonathan Daniels, North Carolina 
publisher; Herbert H. Lehmann, Rob- 
ert H. Hinckley, former assistant 
secretary of commerce; Eric A. John- 
son, president ‘of the Motion Picture 
Association of America; George Houk 
Mead, chairman of the Mead Corp.; 
Sarah Blanding, president of Vas- 
sar College; Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Arlon Everett Lyon, secre- 
tary of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Assn. 

One congressional comment fol- 
lowing the publication of the pro- 
posed list of ECA board of directors 
was, “Where did he get that bunch?” 

It is understood that Mr. Hoff- 
man previously had submitted rec- 
ommendations to the White House 
in regard to the composition of this 
board, but since they were not acted 
upon he is alleged to have dropped 
further interest in the matter, and 
the list as sent to Congress for ap- 
proval represents only White House 
consideration. 

Since the Senate failed to act on 
the nominations their tenure in of- 





John Cipperly 


Cipperly 





fice is in the category of interim 
appointments. 


The best that is being said about 
the nominations is that they repre- 
sent all shades of political and eco- 
nomic philosophy. 
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GRAIN FIRM TO OPEN 
HUTCHINSON OFFICES 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Des Marteau Commission Co., Syra- 
cuse, Kansas, will establish a grain 
office in Hutchinson. The announce- 
ment was made by Floyd Hazelton, 
former country elevator manager 
with the Gano Grain Corp., Hutchin- 
son, who will be in charge of the 
company’s local operations. 

Tentative plans call for building a 
terminal elevator in Hutchinson and 
making Hutchinson the firm’s grain 
operation headquarters, Mr. Hazel- 
ton said. Within the past six months 
the commission company has com- 
pleted new elevators in Granada, 
Bristol, Hartman, Stuart and Carlton, 
Colo. 

A. W. Des Marteau and W. E. Mont- 
gomery will head the grain company 
and the department will have two 
other officers: A. W. Des Marteau, 
Jr., who is graduating from Harvard 
university this year, and R. C. Des 
Marteau, both sons of the president 
of the firm. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGE HOLDS GOLF MEET 


NEW YORK—The New York 
Produce Exchange Golf Assn. held 
the largest tournament of its history 
June 17 when 145 members and 
guests competed at the Suburban 
Golf Club in Union, N.J., with 170 
present for dinner. The only men 
representing the flour trade who won 
any of the many prizes were J. H. 
Blake, who won the Tidewater Prize 
of an automatic coffee maker and 
Moe Gross, who won a pair of golf 
shoes. 
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BROAD VOLUME OF INQUIRIES 
RESULTS IN FAIR FLOUR SALES 


Mills Report Numerous Prompt and 45-Day Shipment 
Orders, But Both Buyers and Sellers Remain 
Cautious on 120-Day Commitments 


From the broad volume of inquiries 
coming from bakers whose flour 
stocks are practically at the vanish- 
ing point, millers are picking up a 
fairly good volume of immediate and 
45-day shipment orders. In addition, 
they are laying the groundwork for 
some new crop trade when the price 
situation settles to the satisfaction 
of both buyers and sellers. As yet, 
most bakers cling to the belief that 
pressure of new crop wheat market- 
ings will result in downward adjust- 
ment in cash premiums and bring 
about lower flour quotations. Millers, 
however, must proceed cautiously on 
the far distant price lists, because 
current favorable millfeed credits 
may not continue. The possibility of 
a wheat price decline can be hedged, 
but the millfeed returns are vulner- 
able and a sharp change could mean 
the difference between profit and 
loss on flour transactions. Usually 
at this time of year, new crop flour 
can be offered at a discount, but the 
reverse is true this season. 


NEW LICENSING METHOD 
HAILED BY MILLERS 


While export trade is in a lull, 
mills are greatly cheered by the June 
17 announcement of a broader license 
system for Latin America and the 
Philippines. Quantitative quota re- 
strictions are eliminated by a new 
method which permits exporters to 
apply for a new license to a given 
country as soon as proof is submitted 
that 75% of the previously licensed 
business to that country has been 
shipped. Mills may apply for licenses 
covering up to twice the amount 
authorized in the original licenses 
and new applications may be made 
as fast as performance on standing 
licenses is proved. Mills see the 
new system as the best thing short 
of general licensing and it is expected 
that the Latin American demands 
can now be more adequately filled. 
Some observers see the new and 
broader system as a stop-gap preced- 
ing a return to general licensing in 
the not too distant future. 


SPRINGS TRADE 
EXPANDING 


Spring wheat flour trade is expand- 
ing, but mostly in the form of in- 
creased buying for current and near- 
by needs rather than any concerted 
extension into distant future posi- 
tions. July bookings are becoming 
quite frequent, with a few 10,000- 
sack and quite a few 5,000-sack or- 
ders placed the past week. Beyond 
July, however, the tendency is one of 
caution on the part of both buyers 
and sellers, the former expecting low- 
er wheat premiums to reduce flour 
values and the latter being jittery 
about the action of millfeeds, which 
currently are bringing very favorable 
returns. Sales by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 76% of capacity, 
against 62% the previous week and 
98.9% a year ago. Directions on old 
orders and a good sprinkling of quick 
shipment new orders make it possible 
for mills to run at a fairly good rate. 
Last week’s operations in the North- 
west were 45% of capacity and flour 
shipments went out at the rate of 
74% of capacity. Spring mills see 





the probability of broader Latin 
American export sales, now that 
quantitative quotas have practically 
been eliminated by the OIT. 


S. W. IMPROVEMENT 
RATHER SPOTTY 


New crop flour business is better 
in the Southwest, but the gain is 
gradual and brisk business one day is 
followed by complete dullness. On 
one or two days last week, mills 
booked better than capacity on a 
steady run of modest sales, but the 
week’s average was down because of 
a complete lull in export trade. 
Southwestern mills averaged 50% of 
capacity in sales, as compared with 
87% the previous week and 72% a 
year ago. Only a small portion of 
the domestic business included 90 or 
120-day contracts. About one-fifth 
specified July shipment and the re- 
mainder was prompt or immediate. 
The rest of June is booked to five 
days a week running time on the 
average. July prospects indicate a 
near capacity run. Many mills are 
becoming more interested in secur- 
ing 120-day contracts, but inability 
of buyer and seller to agree on a 
price basis has kept this business 
at low ebb. A broad rule now is 
that July prices are about 10¢ sack 
less than 120-day quotations and an- 
other 10@15¢ is deducted for prompt 
shipment. Many bakers still have 
to buy for July. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
SHOW INTEREST 


Buffalo mills report a quiet de- 
mand for flour, although more in- 
terest is being shown in deliveries for 
the balance of June and through 
July. Clears are firm and in good 
demand. A spurt of business in the 
Metropolitan New York market made 
a fairly good aggregate of business. 
Buyers of nearly all types purchased 
small to moderate lots for July and 
some for August shipment. Among 


the large bakers, two cracker manu- 
facturers purchased small lots and 
there was inquiry for quick shipment 
from a bread and cake baker. Ship- 
ping directions were spotty. 

While actual trading in the Boston 
area remains slow, there are fre- 
quent inquiries for July supplies. 
Mills are reluctant to make exten- 
sive commitments beyond July, fear- 
ing violent price swings in the feed 
market. Bakers report business in 
sweet goods shows signs of coming to 
life and a general upturn in buying 
is anticipated in many quarters. This 
is considered a normal development 
during the summer vacation period. 
Philadelphia trade is virtually at a 
standstill, with about the only devia- 
tion from the quiet atmosphere 
which has prevailed for some time 
being a brief flurry of activity early 
last week. It lasted only one day, 
however, and apparently was brought 
on by a need for flour for current 
operations. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUYING NEARBY 


Chicago flour business continues 
to improve, but round-lot sales still 
are scarce. More buyers are in the 
market. Purchases as a rule are in 
one and two carlots to cover nearby 
needs. Interest in new crop positions 
is increasing, but actual business is 
limited, as buyers feel that prices 
will work lower. Shipping directions 
on old orders are fair. 

St. Louis mills report a slight im- 
provement in flour bookings, al- 
though the trade generally confines 
purchases to nearby needs. Occa- 
sional 60-day shipment orders are 
included and there are frequent in- 
quiries for 90-day shipment. Mills 
are not encouraging the deferred 
sales, preferring to await the general 
movement of the coming crop. 


JUNE TRADE LIGHT 
IN SOUTHEAST 


Southeastern states flour buyers 
have shown no inclination to increase 
flour orders and so far June has been 
a near famine month as far as fu- 
ture contracts are concerned. Buy- 
ers feel it is a hard market to figure 
out and apparently prefer to await 
developments, meanwhile buying 
fairly regularly on a nearby basis. 
Some bakers have inquired about 90- 
day to 120-day contracts, but mills 





Macaroni Men Take Granulars 


For Nearby; Hold Off On Futures 


While modest-sized fill-in orders for 
durum granulars are making a fair 
aggregate, there still is no inclina- 
tion on the part of macaroni manu- 
facturers to extend purchases into 
future positions. They are ordering 
out previously contracted granulars 
and the absence of broad new buy- 
ing is resulting in material reduction 
of order backlogs on mill books. 

Universal comment from the maca- 
roni industry is that much lower 
durum premiums are expected in view 
of the favorable new crop durum 
prospects. Further rains the past 
week, including several dry areas 
previously missed, appear to have ma- 
terially benefited the crop and sus- 
tained the last official estimate of a 
probable outturn of 46.3 million bush- 
els. Farmers are more inclined to re- 
lease old crop durum and receipts at 
terminals have increased, The result 
has been material reduction in pre- 
miums. Choice milling durum was 


quoted June 21 at around 40¢ over 
Minneapolis July. 

Durum granular is quoted around 
$6 sack, bulk Minneapolis on a 120- 
day shipment basis, with discounts of 
10@15¢ sack prevailing on quick ship- 
ment orders. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 19, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.77% @2.82% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.77% @2.82% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.76% @2.81% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.47% @2.62% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.47% @2.62% 
3 Durum or better ......cee- 2.47% @2.62% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
June 13-19 .... 10 172,229 7 
Previous week . 12 *203,484 80 
Year ago ...... 12 155,465 64 
Crop year 


production 
12,118,549 
9,395,935 


July i-June 19, 
July i1-June 21, 


1948 
1947 


June 22, 1948 


have not found them acceptable yet. 
Family flour trade continues to drag, 
but this is considered normal at this 
season. Blenders report new trade 
light, but are running well on pre- 
vious business. New Orleans hand- 
lers report further improvement in 
demand, with the volume of bookings 
heavier than for some time. Interest 
in 120-day shipments is increasing 
and some round lots for this period 
(Continued on page 39) 
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HIGHER INGREDIENTS 
SLOW FEED BUSINESS 


; ¢ 
Strong Millfeeds, Proteins, Grains 


Cause Resistance to Rising For- 
mula Feed Price Lists 


Formula feed trade in the North- 
west, which had been rather active 
in recent weeks, registered a sharp 
decrease last week. Mixers are un- 
able to account for the sudden de- 
cline in volume, except that consum- 
ers are showing mounting resistance 
to advancing prices. 

Prior to mid-week, poultry feeds 
had been very active, with chick 








The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 285.3 as of 
June 15, up 6 points for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 322.5, up 3 points. 











builder feeds even running ahead of 
a year ago in the first half of June. 
This was due to the late rush of or- 
ders for chicks after the marked 
show of indifference in the early 
chick season. 

Pig feeds are in only fair demand 
and dairy rations continue very 
quiet. Heavy rains fell over some of 
the dry spots of Minnesota which 
had been missed by earlier precipi- 
tation. This will help to bring back 
parched pastures and will give small 
grains and corn a boost. 

Formula feed price lists have been 
marked up $2@3 ton the past week, 
reflecting advancing prices for ingre- 
dients. Soybean meal is strong and 
the current bulk Decatur price of 
$85.50@86 ton means nearly $100 
ton sacked at Minneapolis. Mill- 
feeds are strong, with midds. around 
the $80 mark, grains figure about 
$80 and meatscraps around $100, so 
that the principal ingredients going 
into formula feeds are so high that 
balanced feeds have become an ex- 
pensive item for feeders. 

Formula mill operations have been 

running fairly heavy, but if the lat- 
est slump in demand holds for any 
length of time, production schedules 
will be affected. 
‘A slower demand for formula 
feed is reported by feed manu- 
facturers in the Southwest. The 
extent of the decline is not great, but 
this week’s production certainly 
doesn’t match the first 15 days of 
the month. Most mills ran nearly 
full time during the first half of 
June, starter and broiler feeds be- 
ing in good demand and hog and 
dairy feeds holding to a fairly good 
demand. This week orders have not 
accumulated to the extent of recent 
weeks and operations will fall con- 
siderably short of capacity. 
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Wheat Futures Prices Show 
Mederate Strength 


Rise Comes in Face of Heavy New Crop Marketings—Farmers 
Ordering Large Amounts Into Storage—CCC Still Buying 


Wheat futures prices have shown 
a firmer tendency the past week in 
the face of increasing pressure of new 
crop movement in the Southwest and 
favorable rains over the spring wheat 
area. A statement by the secretary 
of agriculture that large purchases 
of wheat for the foreign program 
in the coming crop year might have 
an impact on market values set off 
a wave of buying. Market strength 
also stemmed from many southwest- 
ern reports that a sizable portion of 
the new crop marketings is being 
ordered into storage for the account 
of producers. This would indicate 
that if going market values slump, 
the grain might be placed under fed- 
eral loan.The latter event would re- 
move the grain from the open mar- 
ket until redeemed. 

Net gains from a week ago range 
from 1% to 4¢ bu. at leading futures 
markets, with the close June 21 as 
follows: Chicago—July $2.31, Septem- 
ber $2.30% @2.30%, December 
$2.31%%, May $2.285; Minneapolis— 
July $2.35%, September $2.28%; 
Kansas City — July $2.22% @2.22%, 
September $2.22%, December 
$2.23%. 


CCC Continues Stockpiling 


The Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinued to pick up wheat in good vol- 
ume, even though it is reported to be 
well covered through July and into 
August on contemplated exports. It 
has been mentioned that the agency 
may stockpile as much as 100 mil- 
lion bushels during the flush new crop 
movement. It now has about 50 mil- 
lion in its stockpile. Buying by the 
government obviously is being timed 
as a price supporting measure to 
head off large amounts of wheat 
going under federal loan. There are 
indications that the permanent loan 
rate may be a few cents higher than 
the interim rate of $2.20 Kansas 
City now in effect. European crop re- 
ports indicate that conditions re- 
main favorable, with a good chance 
that rationing may be eliminated in 
some countries when the harvest 
makes new homegrown grains avail- 
able. France has passed up its July 
quota from America, due to an im- 
proved supply condition. Britain and 


WINDS HIT KANSAS WHEAT; 
OKLAHOMA YIELDS UP 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Har- 
vest in the immediate vicinity of 
Hutchinson was set back recently by 
terrific wind and rain storms, but 
little damage has been reported. 
Wheat was not fully ripe and the 
short straw enabled the grain to take 
most of the punishment of 75-mile 
winds. Harvesting in the same neigh- 
borhoods will be irregular this year 
because of varied planting dates. New 
wheat is not moving into Hutchinson 
in volume as yet, but early arrivals 
indicate better protein content than 
in 1947. Heads have filled amazingly 
well and yields are ahead of expec- 
tations. Ralph Summers of the Se- 
curity Elevator Co. received a report 
from an elevator in the Oklahoma 
panhandle which illustrates the heavy 
yields. Volunteer wheat on 10 acres 
had produced slightly more than 20 
bu. to the acre and a 10-acre summer- 
fallowed tract has produced 510 bu. 





- Russia are reported to be talking 
a new agreement whereby the British 
will obtain large amounts of Soviet 
grains. 

Wheat values went on a slow, 
steady climb at Kansas City last 
week following the sharp drop of the 
previous week. Cash premiums re- 
mained firm to slightly stronger, re- 
flecting an increasing demand for 


wheat, principally of the intermedi-. 


ate protein types. Reversal of the 
bearish trend came June 15, when 
country wheat values hit the lowest 
point in a year and a week-long 
period of rain interrupted the wheat 
harvest. Added strength came with 
the expansion of CCC buying to new 
crop positions, a somewhat broader 
inquiry for domestic flour and the 
improved marketing possibilities of 
flour to Western Hemisphere destina- 
tions. Mill demand for wheat was on 
a broader scale and somewhat re- 
duced offerings made bidding a little 
more intense than the previous week. 
Ordinary protein of No. 1 dark hard 
wheat advanced %¢ on the cash pre- 
mium scale this week, 12% was up 
1@3¢ and 13% moved up 1@2'%¢. 
The range of cash wheat prices in- 
creased 4144@10¢. CCC purchases 
were only about one third the vol- 
ume of the previous week, but a slow- 
ing up was expected for the govern- 
ment has built up sufficient wheat 
stocks to carry well into the new 
crop year. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 19, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.25% @2.48 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.25 @2.47 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.24% @2.46 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.2 @ 2.45 
WO. BE asceccesserccecess SEs 
IG. 3 BOG si cicescsccsvcsces BSS ORES 
EO, FS BD ce cccsncvcediscvnce 2.24% @2.27% 
eS eerereee rer eee 2.24 @2.27 


Fort Worth reports No. 1 hard win- 
ter, ordinary protein and up to 
13.90% selling June 21 at $2.43@2.44 
bu., delivered Texas common points, 
with 1¢ premium for 14% protein 
and 1¢ additional for each per cent 
of protein above 14. Market offerings 
are not as liberal as receipts might 
indicate, as much wheat is going into 
storage for country account. Export 
demand is good, but milling demand 
is slow. 

Movement uf spring wheat to Min- 
neapolis and Duluth continued ac- 
tive, with 1,858 cars at the former 
market and 1,800 at the latter last 
week. Premiums showed easiness and 
offset the rise in futures. As of June 
17, ordinary protein No. 1 dark north- 
ern was quoted 5@10¢ over Minne- 
apolis July. Wheat with 13% pro- 
tein brought 11¢ over ordinary, 14% 
19¢ over, 15% 27¢ over and 16% 
35¢ over ordinary. Premiums on 
choice durum were easier on larger 
receipts despite a fairly good milling 
demand. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis June 19: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib......... $2.42% @2.47% 
L DIS GO ID. on ccccccccseee. 2.41% @2.46\% 
BD BPR BS TR cwcccscccecsucs 2.41% @2.46% 
i , oe Meee ereere ye 2.40% @2.45% 
S ee wes ocaes ta henes 2.38% @2.44% 
Se Oe We Se cde ovutecess 2.37% @2.43% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 34, 13% 11¢, 14% 19¢, 15% 
27¢, 16% 35¢. 

Pacific Northwest wheat started 
rolling again at the end of the week 
as flood waters receded, but flour 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. S. expressed in percentages: 


June 13-19, Previous 


June 15-21, June 16-22, June 17-23, 
5 








1948 week 1947 1946 194 
pS MP eee T rae ee 772,169 *757,729 1,017,329 594,421 878,776 
rrr rreerrrerrT aired 1,441,367 1,405,239 1,552,361 988,866 1,283,255 
PEE KS ecdicvebuhatesh sae dss 600 545,201 *551,421 638,310 469,817 535,029 
Central and Southeast ........ 575,455 *513,327 450,112 222,420 496,955 
North Pacific Coast ............ 308,671 *315,036 375,849 311,269 392,170 
WOES. oaks tae ectcerse cscs 3,642,863 3,542,752 4,033,961 2,586,793 3,586,185 
Percentage of total U. S. output 66 66 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of capacity operated, cm _ July 
June June June June 
13-19, Previous 15-21, 16-22, 17-23, June 19, June 21, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 74 72 97 52 89 43,207,951 48,697,019 
Southwest ...... 92 90 101 68 92 74,927,813 73,614,976 
Buffalo ........-. 90 91 106 78 89 25,580,934 26,545,927 
Central and Ss. E. 78 2 57 30 63 27,509,543 27,624,223 
No. Pacific Coast 79 81 105 86 95 16,649,533 18,033,745 
Totals ...cs¢ 84 82 93 62 87 187,875,774 194,415,890 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
= mh =< Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
outpu : 
June 13-19 ...... “376.920 324,311 86 capacity Pony ony tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 339,410 90 FURS 18-89 cacees 378,960 283,986 75 
Year ago ....... 372,720 405,469 109 Previous week .. 378,960 *265,014 70 
Two years ago .. %64,320 232,034 64 VWOOr OHO ceccices 378,360 368,322 97 
Five-year AV@rTage ....eeeeeeeeeeee 87 Two years ago .. 360,360 221,679 62 
Ten-year AVeTABE ...----+-eeeeeees 74 Wive-year average .........eeeeeee 71 
Wichita TON-YOOF AVETAGS 2.2... .ccscccccces 60 
June.138-19 ...... 118,800 98,489 83 *Revised. 
eal 118800 126,607 a Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 95,212 84 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year AVerage ....-seeeeeceees 87 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVETABe .....- cece eeeees 80 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
June 13-19 ...... 100,200 98,457 98 June 13-19 ...... 666,600 488,183 73 
Previous week .. 100,200 86,500 86 Previous week .. 666,600 *492,150 74 
YOO? ABO + ---++. ase,see os,ose 94 Year ago ....... 667,800 649,007 97 
Two years ago .. 584,600 73,420 87 Two years ago .. 667,800 372,742 56 
Five-year Average .....eseeeeecees 85 4 
Ten-year average ..........--.+05 86 Five-year Average ........eeeeseee 68 
Ten-year AVCTABe ..... eee eeeecees 5 


55 Representative. Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


June 13-19 ...... 964,680 920,110 95 
Previous week .. 964,680 864,627 90 
YOar @G0: .ccscce 944,280 925,685 98 
Two years ago .. 894,660 588,200 66 
Five-year AVCTABZC .....csesececees 83 
TeM-VOGP AVETARS® ocscscsecvvcceces 74 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


June 13-19 ...... 735,364 575,455 78 
Previous week . 716,164 *513,327 72 
ZOGP OHS 2. cescs 791,766 450,112 57 
Two years ago .. 743,706 222,420 30 
Five-year Average ..... eee eeeceeee 56 
TOM PORT GVOTERS occciccsccccccces f4 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
June 13-19 ....... 604,200 545,201 90 
Previous week .. 604,200 *551,421 91 
eee We se ckaée 601,200 638,310 106 
Two years ago .. 601,200 469,817 78 
PAVOG*FORE GVGTORS cic dcceciocssvee 83 
OOS CIES ecdcciviocs cdc scsve 77 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST P 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 13-19 ...... 243,000 228,671 94 
Previous week .. 243,000 *229,276 94 
VORP QBS ccccoce 223,320 217,628 97 
Two years ago .. 225,720 193,546 86 
Five-year Average .....-.ceeeeeves 83 
TON PORF GUGTERS occ cc ccesciiviase 75 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 13-19 ...... 146,400 80,000 55 
Previous week 146,400 *85,760 59 
YOAF ABO .cccces 134,200 158,221 118 
Two years ago .. 134,200 117,723 87 
Five-year A@VeCrage ......... cesses 82 
DOM-<FOGF GVOTERO cecccccccisecciue 72 

*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c-——Southwest*——,  -———Northwest*—, 


-——Buffalot— 7--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


June 13-19 . 29,188 1,523,082 14,878 
Previous week 28,456 $14,742 
Two weeks ago. 27,610 13,401 
AGES. vocsrvecsdiés 31,435 1,432,803 18,885 
BE cbetenesees 15,327 1,197,043 9,241 
| 4 eT ee 25,986 1,264,438 17,795 
1944 .......-++- 22,060 1,240,796 13,084 
Five-yr. average 24,799 1,331,632 14,777 


834,042 11,011 503,744 55,077 2,860,868 
$11,030 54,228 
9,877 50,888 
853,879 12,369 510,833 62,689 2,797,515 
801,500 7,282 486,867 31,850 2,485,410 
846,141 10,834 505,740 54,615 2,616,319 
737,626 9,175 492,635 44,319 2,471,056 
814,638 10,134 499,964 49,710 2,646,234 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





mills at Columbia River terminals 
were waiting for further recessions 
before they could open their plants. 
They were interested buyers of spot 
wheat and this lifted the market 
about 2¢ bu. during the week, and 
markets were stronger at the close. 
CCC purchases were light, prices 
at the close being $2.21 bu. for new 
crop July. delivery, ordinary soft 


white wheat. Total purchases for the 
week were 263,333 bu. Offerings of 
new crop for August-September de- 
livery are about 2¢ lower, and virtu- 
ally unchanged. The Pacific North- 
west promises to have the largest 
crop in history, with a June 1 fore- 
cast of 154 million bushels of wheat 
for Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
Weather is ideal. 
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Private Trade Block Seen in ECA Bill 





SECTION 202 MIGHT PREVENT 
TRADES ABOVE GOING MARKET 


Language of Bill May Prevent Foreign Buyers From Con- 
tracting for Forward Delivery—Some Latin Flour 
Contracts May Pass to ECA for Fulfillment 


WASHINGTON—Red tape minded 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
attorneys are unable to give an opin- 
ion on the ECA appropriations bill, 
which passed Congress last week, 
particularly in regard to the provision 
regarding commodities where pro- 
curement has been authorized by the 
ECA. 

The dangers inherent in this provi- 
sion to the return of the grain ex- 
port business to competitive trade 
channels was first noted when the 
appropriations measure for _ this 
agency passed the House. In the Sen- 
ate this provision was stricken from 
the bill when it restored most of the 
funds originally authorized by Con- 
gress. 

However, when the bill cleared 
Congress the conference committee 
of the two chambers reinstated this 
proposal in a somewhat different 
wording. The new section 202 in the 
ECA appropriations bill as passed 
states: “No funds made available un- 
der the authority of this act shall be 
used for the purchase in bulk” (this 
is important new language) “of any 
commodities, (other than commodi- 
ties procured by or in possession of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. pursu- 
ant to the act of July 1, 1941, [55 
State. 498, as amended], at prices 
higher than the market price prevail- 
ing in the U.S. at the time of pur- 
chase, adjusted for the differences 
in the cost of transportation to des- 
tination, quality and terms of pay- 
ment.” 


Forward Buying Troubles Seen 

While the legal red tape weavers 
at the ECA have not interpreted the 
impact of this new language, work- 
ing officials at the agency see trouble 
in this section as far as forward buy- 
ing concerned. They ask, for exam- 
ple, “How can a foreign buyer con- 
tract for forward delivery on the 
basis of the language in this sec- 
tion?” The grain trade representa- 
tives have requested ECA officials to 
announce grain allocation at least 
three months in advance so that they 
can arrange to contract with the for- 
eign buyers for delivery. 


One of the strong trade arguments 
was that such a procedure would re- 
move the emphasis from current con- 
tracts and spread demand over dis- 
tant delivery periods. The question is, 
will this provision upset the current 
intentions to make every effort to 
reinstate competitive conditions in 
the export grain field? 


Flour Contracts Involved 


Also restored to the final ECA ap- 
propriations bill is the provision 
which would require the ECA admin- 
istrator to provide for the procure- 
ment of commodities which had been 
denied or were unable to obtain ex- 
port licenses prior to March 1, 1948. 
Commodities involved are those which 
were sold in good faith to nonpartici- 
pating ECA countries and which, un- 


der the new bill, would have to be 
taken under participating ECA coun- 
try programs. It was feared that 
many flour contracts to Latin Amer- 
ica, which could be proved bona fide 
and had been denied export licenses 
on the date mentioned, would be 
passed over to ECA for fulfillment. 
This is a question also waiting ECA 
determination. 

The provision regarding the man- 
datory purchase of nonfat dry milk 
solids by ECA was killed by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee and 
was not restored to the bill as passed. 

Baking industry officials declared 





that this provision would have run up 
the price of dried milk to the baking 
industry to nearly double its present 
price. Baking industry opposition 
alerted by Joseph Creed, general 
counsel of the American Bakers Assn., 
must be credited for the effective 
opposition to this provision. 

The ECA appropriations bill as 
passed by Congress reinstated all but 
approximately $95 million of the 
amount originally authorized. This is 
not seem as an impediment to recent 
ECA procurement decisions, since 
ECA officials privately admitted that 
the ECA budget could stand a half 
billion dollar surgery without too 
much trouble. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS MILLING COMPANY 


TORONTO—Wiarton Flour Mills, 
Wiarton, Ont., owned by Mrs. Chas. 
Tyson, has been purchased by the 
Wiarton District Cooperative, Inc., 
and will be operated under the man- 
agement of Orvin Wilkin. The mill 
is rated at 100 bbl. daily capacity. 











Oregon Mills Resume Operations 
as Flood Waters in Area Recede 


PORTLAND—Flood waters in this 
area were rapidly receding early this 
week, and flour and feed milling op- 
erations are getting back to normal. 

Crown Mills was able to make pel- 
lets in its feed plant June 18, the 
first production in three weeks. The 
company plans to begin flour milling 
later this week. 

The Terminal Flour Mills Co., also 
down for three weeks, resumed opera- 
tions June 21. It did not suffer a 
great deal of damage, but its grain 
pits were flooded. 

The Pillsbury Mills, Inc., mill at 
Astoria, Ore., did not suffer any 
damage, but it was forced down 10 
days ago for lack of wheat. The 
mill was to begin operations again 
June 22. The railroad supplying Pills- 
bury has been washed out in spots. 
Army engineers used the road bed 
for diking purposes, but rail officials 
are optimistic and indicate that it 
may not take more than a week to 
put the road bed in shape. 


Albers Milling Co. in Portland ex- 
pects to be in limited operation as 
soon as power can be supplied, but 
it anticipated that it will be at least 
two weeks before full operations are 
resumed. Other feed plants were only 
affected by inability to secure feed 
ingredients, but nearly all railroads 
promise early operation and switch- 
ing. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in a preliminary estimate placed 
lost farm production income at about 
$10 million in the flooded areas of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. The 


CONTROLS ON FATS, OILS 
REINSTATED 


WASHINGTON — Allocation and 
priority controls over fats and oils 
ard various other items were con- 
tinued by legislation signed by the 
President shortly after the May 31 
expiration date of the old legislation. 





department estimated that 1,375 
farms in Washington were affected, 
with 104,000 acres of farm land in- 
undated. In Oregon it estimated that 
800 farms were affected, or a total 
of 50,000 acres flooded. About half 
the flooded acreage estimated in each 
state is crop land or cultivated 
pasture. 


ECA Nations Ask 
for 1'/. Million 
Tons of Oil Meals 


WASHINGTON—Nations _partici- 
pating in the Economic Cooperation 
Administration program have put in 
requests for approximately 1.5 mil- 
lion tons of oilseed cake for the 
first 12 months of the ECA program, 
of which about 600,000 tons would 
be paid out of ECA funds on the 
basis of an estimated price of be- 
tween $90@95 ton, f.a.s. ports of 
loading. The balance would be paid 
for out of earned dollar credits by the 
ECA nations. 


Recent ECA procurement author- 
izations for oilseed cake and meal 
reflect reimbursement to the recip- 
ient countries involved and will not 
mean additional procurement at this 
time, it was learned here. This in- 
formation was disclosed following an 
announcement that one million dol- 
lars of ECA funds had been ear- 
marked for procurement of these 
commodities. 


On reimbursable transactions of 
this nature, the ECA has been ap- 
proving bona fide purchases which 
were made without ECA authoriza- 
tions, but which had not been de- 
livered in the destination countries 
prior to the passage of the ECA au- 
thorization act. The procurement 
authorizations made last week were 
priced between $90 and $93 per ton 
f.a.s. and represent approximately 
10,000 tons. 





Government Action on Request 
to End Conservation Expected 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—Governmen- 
tal action on the request of the Mil- 
lers National Federation that the 
wheat conservation campaign be offi- 
cially terminated is expected soon, 
according to Herman Fakler, MNF 
vice president, who spoke at the an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Assm here June 22. 

Mr. Fakler referred to the letter 
asking this action that was sent by 
the federation to the Cabinet Food 
Committee recently. (Editor’s Note 
—A news story covering this action 
appeared on page 9 of The North- 
western Miller of June 15.) He said 
that in private conversations with 
U.S. Department of Agriculture offi- 
cials he has found “some sympathy” 
with this idea. 

Mr. Fakler discussed the current 
and prospective wheat supply situa- 
tion and the decline in consumption 
of wheat products. 

In discussing the procurement op- 
erations of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, Mr. Fakler said 
ECA will permit participating coun- 
tries to purchase flour in the way 
they desire, such as directly from 
mills through their agencies or by 
other means set up by the participat- 
ing countries. 

Hill Clark, treasurer of the MNF, 
discussed current problems of the 
milling industry in his talk before 





the Southern Illinois group. He re- 
viewed the Illinois used bag law, 
saying this will be enforced follow- 
ing July 1. He reported that the 
distribution of flour has not been 
affected in other states with simi- 
lar regulations. He also reviewed 
the current status of the proposal 
for a used bag regulation in Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Clark reported that the MNF 
is preparing to ask the Food and 
Drug Administration to approve the 
use of chlorine dioxide as a bleach- 
ing agent and to withdraw its approv- 
al of nitrogen trichloride, or Agene, 
as an agent. He discussed the effect 
this change will have for soft wheat 
millers. ; 

Progress is being made in interest- 
ing wheat growers in the Millers’ 
Long Range Program, Mr. Clark re- 
ported. He said it is expected that 
these cooperative efforts will lead to 
a much closer relationship between 
millers and wheat growers. 

With good harvesting conditions 
there should be a good soft wheat 
crop, according to Paul Marshall, 
vice president of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. in his discus- 
sion on the convention program. 
Millers are optimistc over the pros- 
pect of a fine crop, he reported, even 
though reports of early harvesting 
in the Carolinas were not so good. 
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“IT’S MINE... 


Because I’m 


an American” 


You CAN SAY, “It’s mine,”’ out loud. Can every farmer in the 
world say it? 

You’re an American, a free man, earning your living under 
the American incentive system. When you grow a crop, it’s 
yours. You can sell your grain, you can feed it, you can hold it 
for a later market, you can market it through a buyer of your 
own choice. ; 

American farmers are the most efficient in the world, be- 
cause they produce under the American incentive system. It’s 
the system that makes it worth your while to work—90 hours 
a week at times! For you work those hours your way without 
regimentation. You keep the profits of that work! 

The same incentive system that makes extra work worth 
your while makes Cargill work harder for you, too. It’s the 
reason for the increasing number of Cargill’s services to you. 





OFFICES IN 


© cancirs. ime. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS AN D 3 5 
This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


It’s the reason why Cargill works ’round the clock, 24 hours 
a day—to keep grain handling and distribution costs as low as 
possible, to develop better bearing seed-strains for you to grow, 
to find better feeds for your livestock, to perform a hundred 
services for you. 

For Cargill, too, has an incentive to work. We have no 
political authorization to serve you. We’ve got to work to get 
your business just as you have to work to get your crop. And 
so long as that incentive remains for you, for Cargill and for 
every ambitious man and organization, so long will you, and 
Cargill, and America, flourish and grow. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 





OTHER CITIES 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 












SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


COUNTRY AND TERMINAL. STORAGE 


“GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








Be rong, ¥ ee re tai ake MgO ¥ 
3 5, See 
WERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLgE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York OrTy 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING * PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 











GROWN 


MILLS 
PosILAND, CuUCON 


eo 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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300 Attend 


Chicago Club‘s 
Golf Tournament 


CHICAGO—Over 300 members and 
guests attended the first golf tourna- 
ment for the 1948 season sponsored 
by the Bakers Club of Chicago and 
held at the Medinah Country Club, 
Medinah, Ill., June 15. 

The blind bogey was won by Stan- 
ley Kretchman, Elgin Foods, Inc., 
Fred Altergott, Petersen Oven Co., 
and two guest winners. 

The door prizes were won by Allen 
Michaels, Marquette Food Industries, 
Benson Littman, Eko Products Co., 
and a guest of a member. 

The “big loaf’ was broken and 
shared by Rudy Swartwout, Bakers 
Helper, and three guests. H. G. 
Stoegbauer, Marathon Corp., won 
the first leg on the President’s Tro- 
phy and the first golf prize. Other 
golfers who were among the top prize 
winners were: R. J. Livingston, Jane 
Livingston Baking Co.; Hunter 
Brown, Chapman & Smith Co.; W. L. 
Grewe, International Milling Co.; 
N. R. Swartwout, Bakers Helper, 
and Norman Trackett, Trackett’s 
Bakery, Woodstock, Ill. 

S. O. Werner, The Northwestern 
Miller and The American Baker, was 
the No. 1 nonparticipating prize win- 
ner, followed by Charles J. Regan, 
Schulze Baking Co.; Harold Snyder, 
Bakers Helper, and Arthur Vos, Jr., 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver. The 
horseshoe contest was won by Al 
Beaver, Humko Co., and Ward Miller, 
Sheridan Flour Mills, Inc. 

Among the representatives of other 
organizations in attendance were 
Arthur Vos, president, and Tom 
Smith, secretary, American Bakers 
Assn.; Charles Oswald, secretary, 
and Henry Topp, field secretary, As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago, and Victor Marx, secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 

Robert M. Woods, Woods Bakeries 
Inc., Evanston, IIL, first vice presi- 
dent of the club, spoke a few words 
of welcome, explaining he was pinch- 
hitting for L. E. Caster, club presi- 
dent, who was unable to attend this 
event. 

Frankie Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., 
announced that the next tournament 
would be held Aug. 17 at the Me- 
dinah Country Club and that reserva- 
tions were already being received. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NO EXTENSION OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY LAW COVERAGE 


WASHINGTON—Independent bak- 
ery goods salesmen, commonly called 
“bob-tailers” in the trade, will not 
be brought under social security law 
coverage at this time. This conclusion 
was reached when Congress overrode 
the presidential veto of the social se- 
curity legislation passed by Congress 
previously. This law declined to bring 
these and other types of independent 
operators under the provisions of the 
social security legislation as request- 
ed by advocates of extension of so- 
cial security benefits. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAY COMPANY ESTABLISHES 
NEW PLANT IN FT. WORTH 


FT. WORTH—A new plant to serve 
the flour and feed milling industries 
with dust control, pneumatic convey- 
ing and related milling equipment has 
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been established in Ft. Worth by 
the Day Company of Minneapolis. 

Operations will be under the super- 
vision of W. R. Hooks, with industry 
contacts being supervised through 
the Day sales office of Tate & Roe 
Co., 5542 Dyer St., Dallas. 

Territory to be serviced by the Ft. 
Worth plant will include the area of 
Texas and neighboring southwestern 
states. This plant will put the Day 
Company in a position to offer better 
and faster service to its customers 
with substantial savings in freight 
charges. Many Day products will be 
fabricated at Ft. Worth, while others 
will be shipped knocked down and 





assembled as needed. Complete serv- 

ice for assembly, installations and 

maintenance will be provided. . 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLING MACHINERY SOLD 
MOTT, N.D.—The flour milling 

machinery in the 700-sack plant for- 

merly operated by the Mott Mill & 

Elevator Co. has been sold to the 

Harris Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, 

Mich. The purchaser will move the 

machinery to Mt. Pleasant and in- 

stall it in its plant which now has a 

capacity of 650 sacks daily. The 

flour milling plant of the Mott com- 
pany was built in 1916 by the Strong- 

Scott Mfg. Co. E. J. Dalby, Min- 
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neapolis, arranged for the sale of 
the equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BREAD WEIGHTS 

In the Almanack Number of The 
Northwestern Miller, published as 
Section Two of the April 27, 1948, 
issue of the magazine, the bread 
weight requirements of the Chicago 
ordinance were listed on page 14. 
The listing was in error because of 
the omission of the authorized 
1%-lb. loaf. The ordinance requires 
the following weights for bread 
loaves: % lb., % Ib., 1 lb., 1% lb., 1% 
lb. and multiples of 1 Ib. 











* * * 
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Selling as l\meriea Le 
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The man who discovered the hard wheat 
that would grow on America’s freezing-cold, 
smoking-hot plains was not just a scientist 
or a discoverer. He was a salesman, too. 
It takes plenty of force and intelligence to 
dissipate the inertia of rest or to re-direct 
the rut of custom. That wheat expert had 
to sell wheat growers. He had to talk and 
bull and joke his way into their confidence, 
in order to make them rich and happy. 


As much as any other man in the Great 
Plains, however, he built mid-America. And 


every salesman who has followed him, in 





Kansas City * 


. 
Extra copies of this advertisement available on request. 


whatever line he specialized, has helped to 


build America. 


Grow wheat ... dress up. . . go to the 
movies ... ride a plane... drill for oil . . . 
buy a car... plough by tractor .. . go to 


college . . . feed iodized mash . . . change to 
electricity . . . every one of these new ideas 
took selling. And meanwhile, America took 


shape. 


America would not stand still, because some 
Americans would not quit selling. In sell- 
ing—whether it be better ways of life or 
better products for living—lies the destiny 


of America. 


“Ken-Print Bags Are Worth the Difference In Cost” 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IME. 


Buffalo « 


New York 





Three top- 
choice whea 
known north 


notch brands made from 
ts grown in the well- 
western Kansas area, 


famous for good quality. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashville Trust Bldg 
Nashville 3, Tenn 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


» ] 


» | 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O 











AcmME~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 
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USDA Announces 
New Allocations 
and Transfers 


WASHINGTON — The following 
emergency export allocations and 
transfers approved during the week 
ended June 11, by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were announced 
June 16: 

1. 85 long tons of soybean meal 
allocated to the United Kingdom for 
use in the production of streptomycin 
—commercial procurement. 

2. 22,500 long tons of oats allo- 
cated to*the Department of the Army 
for shipment to Bizone, Germany— 
PMA procurement, June shipment. 

3. 6,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour allocated to the Pro- 
visional Government of Israel—PMA 
procurement, June shipment. 

4. Previous allocations of 72,000 
long tons of wheat transferred from 
Japan and Korea to Bizone, Germany, 
and 96,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour transferred from Bi- 
zone, Germany to Japan and Korea 
to provide more equitable distribu- 
tion of zone requirements—July ship- 
ment, no additional procurement in- 
volved. 

5. 2,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour allocated to Lebanon 
—commercial procurement, June ship- 
ment. 

6. At the request of the Italian 
government and with the approval 
of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, the July allocation to Italy 
of 12,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
of flour was shifted from “commer- 
cial” to “PMA” procurement. This 
change was made in order to give the 
Italian government and ECA time 
to work out details of handling com- 
mercial procurement of flour. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLENCOE, MINN., COMPANY 
PUTS MILL IN OPERATION 


“GLENCOE, MINN.—The new 100- 
ton formula feed mill built by the 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. was 
put in operation June 14. L. H. Pat- 
ten, general manager of the company, 








- said that construction of a 100,000- 


bu. elevator will be the next building 
project in the company’s expansion 
program. 

A fire March 24, 1947, completely 
destroyed the company’s feed mill and 
flour mill. The new feed mill, a re- 
inforced concrete structure, was built 
on the same site. 

The company produces 27 different 
formula feeds, all marketed under 
the Glencoe Quality Feed brand. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI AGENCIES REALIGNED 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., reshuffled its advertising agency 
line-up on grocery products June 14 
by awarding to Tatham-Laird, Inc., 
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ARNOLD 


cocltens 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


FAMILY « 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
vi FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


BAKERS 


CRACKERS e 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


07-49 
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Searing Shipper 


AND 
COMPANY 
New Orleans 
Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


AWouston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 





m U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENiS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 











*““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 








KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


, Board of Trade Building Kansas City, Mo. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
] FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Chicago, the responsibility for “Kix,” 
the company’s ready-to-eat corn ce- 
real. The company also announced 
that effective Aug. 16, it will sponsor 
the first quarter hour on the Break- 
fast Club over ABC. Two drama 
programs now appearing over ABC, 
Famous Jury Trials and Green Hor- 
net, will be cancelled Sept. 1. C. S. 
Samuelson, manager of grocery prod- 
ucts advertising, said the company 
decided some time ago that directly 
competitive products should not be 
handled by the same agency. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI GROUP SUGGESTS 
HUNDREDWEIGHT UNIT USE 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—A change 
from bushels to hundredweights as 
the unit of measure for grain was 
recommended by the Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Millers Assn. at the annual 
convention of the organization in 
Springfield June 7. The association’s 
approval of the proposed change was 
expressed in a resolution adopted by 
the members. 

The group also went on record as 
opposing a permanent charter for the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and against 
the proposed International Wheat 
Agreement. The association also offi- 
cially condemned the federal fertil- 
izer production bill. Cooperation with 
the food conservation and soil con- 
servation of the federal government 
was voted. 

Harry Bolte of the Boone County 
Feed Co., Columbia, was elected pres- 
ident. O. M. Robison, Lathrop, Mo., 
was chosen vice president and an hon- 
orary vice presidency was conferred 
on H. H. Green, Green Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Pattonsburg, who this year is 
head of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. 

Reelected as executive vice presi- 
dent was A. H. Meinershagen, Eagle 
Mill & Elevator Co., Higginsville, Mo., 
and D. A. Meinershagen of the same 
company continues as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT T. STEDMAN NAMED 
ATKINSON REPRESENTATIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert T. Sted- 
man, Canton, Ohio, has been named 
a representative of the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, it was an- 
nounced by the company. Formerly a 
representative of General Mills, Inc., 
Mr. Stedman recently entered the 
flour brokerage business. He has been 
in flour sales work for about 25 years. 
Mr. Stedman also represents the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF ALIFE 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
ISSUES BREAD “PRIMER” 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute of the Millers National Fed- 
eration has published a 40-page 
pamphlet, “A Primer of Yeast 
Breads,” which not only tells how 
to make these products but also in- 
cludes a large number of pictures 
showing various steps in the process. 
The pamphlet also contains recipes 
for 25 kinds of breads, rolls, coffee 
cakes and similar products. 

The new pamphlet is a revision of 
and replacement for “A Primer of 
Bread Baking,” issued by the insti- 
tute nearly nine years ago. The 
original primer has often been de- 
scribed as the “best publication of 
its kind ever issued,” and 201,000 
copies were distributed. 

Sample copies of the new pamphlet 
will be furnished to interested feder- 
ation members, and quantities are 
available at the cost of printing, the 
MNF said. 














































KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 














* * 


On-the-spot selection of the choice wheats 
of the well-known northwestern Kansas 
area is one of the advantages behind these 
Star flours. You can provide extra insur- 
ance for the quality of your loaf by rely- 
ing on their excellent baking values. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





. Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















| Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











KING MIDAS FLOUR STANDARD MILLING 


COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 




















BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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FTC Seeks Pricing Data of Salt 
Companies Through Court Action 


CHICAGO—Mandatory injunctions 
to compel the Morton Salt Co., Chi- 
cago, and the International Salt Co., 
Scranton, Pa., to file with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission special re- 
ports concerning their pricing prac- 
tices are asked in civil suit brought 
in U.S. District Court at Chicago. 
Both companies will contest the 
right of FTC to require the reports. 


The suits were filed by the USS. 
attorney, acting on the request of 
the Federal Trade Commission. In 
addition -to the mandatory injunc- 
tions, the FTC is seeking to collect 
damages of $100 a day from April 1 
from each of the two companies for 
failure to file the reports. 

The suits are for the purpose of 
enforcing a commission order of Sept. 
2, 1947, requiring the filing of a 
complete statement of pricing prac- 
tices from the start of 1944. 

Morton and International were 
among a number of salt-producing 
companies, which with Salt Produc- 
ers Assn., Detroit, were ordered by 
the FTC to file the reports. When 
the reports were not submitted with- 
in the time limit specified, the com- 
mission served notices of default on 
the association and on each pro- 
ducer. Eight corporations and the 
association filed the reports. 

FTC ordered the pricing informa- 
tion in connection with a call for a 
supplementary compliance report re- 
lating to a cease and desist court or- 
der of 1943. The latter barred mem- 
bers of the salt industry from al- 
leged collusive practices. 

The Morton company will contest 
both the right of the commission to 
invoke the penalty and the right to 
require filing of the pricing data, 
according to L. M. McBride, counsel 
for the company. 


Answer Filed 


Louis H. Hall, counsel for the In- 
ternational company, states that the 
company has filed its answer to the 
complaint, alleging that it has com- 
plied with all lawful orders but de- 
nying the authority of the FTC to 
issue its order. The company fur- 
ther contends, Mr. Hall states, that 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the seventh circuit has exclusive 
jurisdiction of the subject matter 
and that the U.S. District Court is 
without jurisdiction. 

According to Mr. Hall, the circuit 
court retamed jurisdiction of the 
matter by its final decree after the 
producers appealed the FTC’s cease 


and desist order to that court. 

“It is the contention of the Inter- 
national Salt Co. that the Federal 
Trade Commission is attempting, 
without legal justification, to enlarge 
and exploit the powers actually con- 
ferred upon it by the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and thereby to avoid 
the necessity to make the proof 
which would entitle it to that which 
it seeks,” Mr. Hall added. 

International Salt Co. has been 
advised by its counsel that the pres- 
ent FTC proceedings appear to be 
utterly novel, and that no record has 
been found of any similar attempt 
made by FTC during the 34 years of 
its existence. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Vacs % ee 


BURLAP sy 
PAPE PRINTED wes Jes 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





TRUCK COVERS 
ce canes 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 





@ Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
® Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


* e 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS UO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
F Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











FOR QUA'ITY FLAY AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!""“: 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Biscuit and Cracker 
Association Elects 
C. R. McKenna 


CHICAGO—C. R. McKenna, presi- 
dent of the Johnson Biscuit Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, was elected president of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers Assn. at the annual meeting in 
the Drake Hotel here recently. 


Vice presidents of the group are 
A. P. Strietmann, chairman, United 
Biscuit Co. of America, Cincinnati; 
Hanford Main, president, Sunshine 
Biscuits, Long Island City, N.Y., and 
G. H. Coppers, president, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. 


R. T. Stokes, New York, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CENTRAL FEED DEALERS 
BACK CWT. GRAIN SALES 


MILWAUKEE — Reaffirmation by 
members of the Central Retail Feed 
Assn. of “full faith in the adequacy 
of free private enterprise’ was 
pledged in a resolution adopted by 
the annual convention of the organ- 
ization June 7-8. The group gave en- 
dorsement to “all legislation which 
is designed to keep the Commodity 
Credit Corp. from competing with 
private business.” 

In another resolution, the associa- 
tion stated its belief that it would be 
to the common good of the trade if all 
grain were sold by the hundredweight 
instead of the bushel, and that it 
placed itself on record as favoring a 
change to the hundredweight system 
for grain. 

A third resolution was worded: 
“Whereas, this association endorses 
any legislation designed to bring out 
into the open all groups whose aim is 
to overthrow our constitutional form 
of government, therefore, be it re- 
solved that this organization go on 
record as being in support of the 
Mundt-Nixon bill.” 

The association acted on this mat- 
ter as a result of listening to Con- 
gressman Richard M. Nixon of Cali- 
fornia speak on the bill at the con- 
vention. The threat of communism, 
Mr. Nixon said, is that anyone 
who embraces it gives his loyalty to 
a foreign power rather than to the 
US. 

Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane & 
Sons, Chippewa Falls, Wis., was elect- 
ed president of the Central Retail 
Feed Assn., succeeding Roland C. 
Tesch, Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, 
Wis. Ray Biel, Water Street Mill, 
Sparta, Wis., was elected vice presi- 
dent and B. M. Crain, Manitowoc 
County Cooperative, Francis Creek, 
Wis., secretary and treasurer. David 
K. Steenbergh, the Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee, was reelected executive sec- 
retary. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors are Mr. Crain and D. R. Gup- 
till, Producers & Consumers Co., 
Genoa City, Wis. Mr. Crane was re- 
elected. Holdover directors are: Har- 
old Aamodt, Rice Lake; Mr. Tesch; 
H. W. Everson, Stanley; Mr. Biel; 
David J. Boulay, Fond du Lac, all of 
Wisconsin, and Bruce McDonald, 
Rockford, Ill. 

A new attendance record was set 
at the convention, with 1,137 reg- 
istered. 

The relationship between the feed 
business and farming was the gen- 
eral theme of the convention pro- 
gram. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Cfor Almost 5O Years 
Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 


‘““WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











IMPERIAL 


i pays to be choosy in buying 

flours, selecting them with a 
critical eye on baking results. 
Next time you buy remember 


IMPERIAL ... you will get an 


extra margin of good quality and 


good baking performance. 











The 


Sieuta ona tek tame 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 






























_Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’ facilities 




























for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gut Company 





ESTABLISHED 1913 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION JY \OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 




























101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "rst 
















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








Minneapolis: Bran values are in one of 
their temporary sagging spells, having 
dropped $1@1.50 ton from a week ago 
after showing midweek firmness. General 
rains which will benefit pastures, combined 
with slower formula feed inquiries at a 
number of mills, appear to have caused 
bran buyers to back away. Middlings, on 
the other hand, continue strong. Standard 
and flour midds. are up $1.50 ton from a 
week ago and the latter now are bringing 
$19 ton premium over bran. Mills are 
running at a more active rate, due to good 
flour directions, but the increased supplies 
of millfeeds are not doing much to fill the 
urgent call for middlings. Spot prices June 
21: bran $63, standard midds. $79.50, flour 
midds $82, red dog $83 ton, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Duluth: Demand is strong, the trend 
higher and supply light; pure bran $65.50, 
standard bran $64.50, flour midds. $82, mixed 
feeds $76, red dog $83. 

Hutchinson: Feed levels were sharply 
higher, but the trade showed no disposi- 
tion to back away. Small lot buyers were 
taking feed on a price date of shipment 
basis. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$62@62.50, mill run $69@69.50, gray shorts 
$80@81. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $69@70, gray shorts $86@87, deliv- 
ered TCP, about $1 higher on bran and $2 
higher on shorts than previous week. De- 
mand a shade less active, but fair. 


Salina: Demand is very good with bran 
$1 ton higher and shorts $3@3.50 ton higher. 
Supply of bran is adequate, but shorts remain 
searce. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$62.50@63, gray shorts $80@81. 

Oklahoma City: Milifeeds closed un- 
changed to $2.50 higher, the increase being 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$64.50@65 50, mill run $73.80@74.80, shorts 
$83@84. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: Conditions in the local mill- 
feed market continue reasonably steady. 
Demand is in excess of supply, since mills 
in the area are not working to full capacity 
at this time. Quotations: bran $63, shorts 
$78. 

Wichita: Demand is good for shorts, but 
only fair for bran. Supplies are adequate 
for immediate needs. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $62, shorts $81. Quotations 
on bran are about unchanged and shorts 
are $2.50 higher. 


Chicago: Demand is good for heavier 
feeds and supplies are tight. Bran supplies 
are adequate, with demand fair. Bran 
$66.50@67.25, standard midds. $85, flour 
midds. $86@87, red dog $87@88. 

St. Louis: There is a good demand for 
spot stuff. Offerings are small enough to 
keep prices up. Both bran and shorts are 


50¢ higher. Bran $66.50@67, gray shorts 
$84@84.50. 
Buffalo: Demand for millfeed is good 


for nearby shipment and well in line with 
the output. The trend is easy. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, sacked: bran $70.50@71, 
standard midds. $84.50@85, flour midds. $85 
@86, red dog $86@87. 

Boston: Millfeeds are slightly firmer, al- 
though business continues at low ebb. Buy- 
ing is generally confined to immediate 
needs, with forward business proposals gen- 
erally falling on deaf ears. Spring bran is 
unchanged, while middlings after advancing 
$2.50 have lost $1 of the rise. Mixed feeds 
and red dog have advanced $1.50. Poultry 
feed operators are cheered somewhat by 
reports of a government research agency 
that eggs currently in incubators in New 
England are up 36% over a year ago. 
Quotations: spring bran $76, middlings $91, 
mixed feed $88, red dog $93. 

Pittsburgh: Milifeeds are higher priced, 
following the predictions made here by 
grain sellers for the past several weeks. 
Notwithstanding this price advance, the sale 
of millfeeds the past week continues to reach 
new high levels. Offerings cover all needs, 
and buying for immediate deliveries con- 
tinues. Bran is quoted at $75@75.20, stand- 
ard midds. $89@89.20, flour midds. $92@ 
92.20, red dog $93@93.20. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
has developed a_ steadier undertone, al- 
though conditions are pretty much the same 
as those which have prevailed recently. 
This finds offerings of bran in ample vol- 
ume to take care of light demand and 
the supply of standard middlings limited 
on a nearby delivery basis. Meanwhile, 
some dealers report signs of increased buy- 
ing of poultry feed. The quotation on bran 
is up $1 from the previous week to $76@77, 
while standard midds. rose $2 to $89@90 
and red dog was up $1 to $91@92. 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 64-4412 & 64-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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PYTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


— -WisDom 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
7 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Cor mip fo hesnded tp the Rig pom 

wheat district of central western Kan 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 












. . o 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent -Mill 
F MILLIN , 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
































“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER OAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
Established 1874 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 
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Atlanta: Demand very light and hand- 
to-mouth; trend unsteady; supply sufficient; 
at current prices new crop local grains 
remain quite a factor in restrained buy- 
ing of millfeeds; wheat bran $73.50@74.25, 
gray shorts $90@93.25. 

New Orleans: Exceptional strength has 
developed in millfeed prices, with a re- 
sultant curtailment of purchases. Shorts are 
by far the strongest, with a limited supply 
available. Sales are principally confined 
to replacement and balance of June, to 
both mixers and jobbers. Export inquiries 
are small with no sales reported. Bran 
$70.75 @71.50, shorts $88.75@90. 

Seattle: Millfeed sagged to $68 early in 
the week for July and then almost im- 
mediately went back up to $70. Spot ma- 
terial was moving steadily at $72 when 
accompanied by car numbers. The trade 
was not anxious, but sellers on the other 
hand could see no reason for pressing the 
market, since the demand seemed to be 
sufficient to absorb offerings as placed 
on the market at going levels. Spot $72 
sacked, Seattle-Tacoma, with futures per- 
haps nominally about $2 lower. 


Portland: Mill run $71, middlings $76 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with demand 
and supply about equal. Mills are operat- 
ing to capacity six days a week and are 
booked into July. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $71, middlings $75; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $78, middlings $82; to 
California: $78.50, middlings $82.50, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Decreased production of 
these products makes demand difficult to 
meet. Quotations: bran $57.25, shorts $58.25, 
middlings $61.25, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed trade is small, despite 
a continued strong demand for all sup- 
plies. The reduced production of flour is 
responsible for the limited supplies of all 
types of millfeed and these are being picked 
chiefly for shipment to eastern Canada. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continued 
sharply aggravated as a result of the flood 
conditions throughout British Columbia and 
particularly in the Fraser Valley. Emergen- 
cy measures have been undertaken by gov- 
ernment authorities to provide sufficient 
feed for stranded livestock. No rail ship- 
ments from Alberta mills came in for a 
period of 19 days while rail traffic was 
cut off on Canadian lines, although a couple 
of cars were specially routed via American 
lines. Stocks here are practically nil, but 
new supplies should be arriving as soon as 
railways can sort the mass of cars backed 
up at terminal points from here to the 
Rockies. Prices are unchanged. Cash car 
quotations: bran $55.80, shorts $56.80, mid- 
dlings $60.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Chicago: Hand-to-mouth buying continues. 
with buyers only taking on the usual small 
lots. Directions are fair. White patent rye 
$5.50@6, medium $5.30@5.60, dark $4.41@ 
4.70. 


Buffalo: Buyers still operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $6.45, dark $4.45, medium $6.20. 


Atlanta: Demand light; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; rye, white $6.75, dark $4.75. 


Portland: Pure dark rye 7.04, white 
patent $8.35. 


Philadelphia: With no evidence of any 
expansion in demand for rye; the local mar- 
ket is coasting along with dealings on a 
restricted basis. Only semblance of activity 
are purchases of small amounts by bak- 
ers who need the dark flour for current 
production. The quotation on rye white is 
holding unchanged from that of the pre- 
vious week at $6.05@6.10. 


New York: Rye flour sales were scattered 
and light. Pure white patent $5.80@6.15. 


Pittsburgh: Again a slight increase in 
sales of rye flour is noted. Lower prices 
do not figure so much as need for rye 
flour among both bakers and jobbers who 
have permitted their stocks to reach a 
low point in the hope of more favorable 
prices. Orders placed are on the basis of 
immediate deliveries. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: white rye flour $6.11@6.20, medium 
$5.86@6, dark $5.11@5.20, blended $6.26, 
rye meal $5.26. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southe-n Regional Office 
933-35 Exchane Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
: MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 


NORFOLE, VA. 

















Mi polis: New rye flour trade is slow, 
with all classes of buyers operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations June 21: 
pure white $5.75, medium $5.55, dark $4.95 
in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 5¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $6.25, medium $6, dark $4.25, rye 
meal $5.70. 





=" Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 

States as compiled by the secretary of the 

Chicago Board of Trade, June 12, 1948 

(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





) sy |) 13 ee - 
SPEED 6c cakeees oa é% 386 
BMROB.. covccceces 60 640 ee 

Totals ........ 60 653 bs 386 


Previous week .. ee 13 o6 494 
June 14, 1947 .. 14 3 101 ee 
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whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


* 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS innesora 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 





c~;~ryvy , MIinnesora 














COVER PICTURE — Intimately 
associated with the life and renown 
of John Howard Payne, author of the 


immortal refrain, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” is the old windmill that still 
stands on the grounds of his grand- 
father’s estate in East Hampton, 
Long Island, adjacent to the house 
in which he was born. The buildings 
of the homestead, shown in the. cover 
picture of this issue, are now main- 
tained by the village of East Hamp- 
ton as a public museum. 

Two problems confronted the vil- 
lage authorities in the establishment 
of this museum. One was the acqui- 
sition of the several buildings and 
parcels of land now comprising the 
reassembled property. This was ac- 
complished at an ultimate cost of 
about $60,000, chiefly through the 
wise forethought and generosity of 
Gustav H. Buek, whose interest in 
antiquities led him to begin consoli- 
dating the various titles more than 
four decades ago. 

But a far more troublesome prob- 
lem for the village statesmen lay in 
establishing beyond peradventure of 
doubt that East Hampton was 
Payne’s birthplace. Many places had 
laid claim to this distinction, seven 
of them with serious pretensions. 
Fifteen years of patient research 
were required to satisfy the village 
authorities that East Hampton was 
the right one. 

Proof largely was a process of 
elimination. One by one the other 
claimants were ruled out. No official 
or private record of Payne’s birth 
exists, but it is now positively assert- 
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ed to have occurred in East Hamp- 
ton on June 9, 1791. 

@ Tercentenary—East Hampton this 
year is observing the three hundredth 
year of its founding. It is proud of 
its traditions, and particularly of its 
milling traditions. It has not one, but 
three, old: windmills, two village- 
owned, the other belonging to the 
Gardiner family of Gardiner’s Island. 
In fact, it claims this country’s rec- 
ord for windmills, and finds that no 
single village even in England, 
where a great many such mills still 
stand, has more than three. 

The “Home, Sweet Home” mill is 
not in operating condition but corn 
meal grist, principally to please tour- 
ists, is turned out at the other vil- 
lage-owned mill museum, the Hook 
Mill, which stands at the north end 
of the main street on what passes for 
a hill on flat eastern Long Island, an 
almost imperceptible rise of land. 
This was once an exposed situation; 
now tall trees and many houses keep 
off most of the wind that is needed to 
fill the mill’s sails, so grinding days 
are few. 

From the present miller there came 
to this office recently as sweet a 
sample of corn meal as ever sifted 
off the stones of any mill. 

@ A handsome souvenir booklet 
written for the board of trustees of 
the village by Jeannette Edwards 
Rattray tells the story of East Hamp- 
ton’s mills. Town records have it that 
the first mill was powered by bul- 
locks. Joshua Garlick, who arrived on 
the scene in 1650 was the first miller. 
His wife, “Goody,” was involved in 
East Hampton’s only witchcraft case, 
but that is another story. 

Early records mention several 
mills that appear to have been in 
operation in the latter half of the 
Seventeenth Century. When the Hook 
Mill began grinding in 1806 it was 
the third successive one to be oper- 
ated on its site, and others were in 
use near by. 

No one seems to know the date of 
the first Hook Mill. The second was 
built about 1740. Both that and the 
present one were owned by a syndi- 
cate of local residents, prominent 
among whom were members of the 
Dominy family, whose holdings were 
consolidated in 1920 in the hands 
of Jeremiah M. Dominy of South 
Haven, L.I. In 1922 the Village of 
East Hampton purchased from Mr. 
Dominy the entire property. 

Hook Mill is named for the low 
tract of land that lies below the lit- 
tle hill on which it stands. The pres- 
ent structure is of oak and hickory 
felled on Gardiner’s Island. When the 
mill was reconditioned in 1939 it was 
given a new dress of cedar shingles 


and many of the worn cogs were re- 
placed with new ones made of maple. 
The author of the souvenir booklet 
hitherto mentioned makes this com- 
ment upon the “face lifting”: 

“The old mill is like a woman no 
longer young, yet possessing the airs 
and graces of a girl; it is very hard 
to guess her age at first glance. But 
upon going inside to climb the 
grooved, worn and creaky stairs, the 
years are very apparent. The wooden 
shafts and gears, last survivors of a 
hand-made age, seem incredibly old 
in this age of iron and steel.” 


The alarming propensity of govern- 
ment to grow like a rolling snowball 
is high-lighted by the fact that, dur- 
ing the current session of Congress, 
from Jan. 6 to May 12 of this year, 
bills were introduced calling for 89 
new bureaus, agencies, boards, com- 
missions and divisions. A few of 
these are duplicates and several were 
introduced without expectation of 
passage—merely to satisfy constitu- 
ents. Nevertheless, the legislative 
process is badly hampered by meas- 
ures calling for new agencies. 

A bureau a day will not keep the tax 
collector away. 


& & & DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 
once said: “A man, Sir, should keep 
his friendships in constant repair.” 
His admonition might have been ad- 
dressed to business. Good will cannot 
be written on the books overnight. 
And it can never be written to stay 
there without subsequent entries. All 
ink tends to fade in the ledger of pub- 
lic opinion. We must make our en- 
tries every day.—Harry A. Bullis, to 
Harvard Business School Alumni. 


A new variety of “running fits” 
emerges from the nutritional kennels. 
This time the “hysteria” is in Eire, 
which is noted for its greyhounds, 
said to be the fastest in the world. 
Bread is an important part of their 
diet and when the bakers stopped 
supplies, as a result of a recent strike, 
the owners somewhat reluctantly de- 
cided to use home-made bread. The re- 
sult was that track times were cut by 
as much as 5%. The reason given was 
that home-made bread contains less 
yeast than the mass-produced article. 


Kellogg’s corn flakes is celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary. Six and a half 
billion cartons of this pioneer break- 
fast food have been produced— 
enough, the statisticians say, to make 
a pile as big as 15 Empire State build- 
ings. Will L. Kellogg, the founder, 
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‘STERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


blind from long hours of work, is 
observing the anniversary in Cali- 
fornia. Eighty-eight years old, he 
still takes an active interest in the 
business. . Wonder what became 
of Egg-O-See? That's the first ready- 
to-crunch breakfast fodder we re- 
member of munching. 
* * * 

Free Bread 

In the daily press recently, a cor- 
respondent suggested that as bread 
is a necessity of life, would it not be 
in the national interest to consider 
distributing it free to everyone on 
the present rationing basis. He also 
stated that, when the present scarcity 
ends, if some people want more, then 
they should be able to purchase some 
extra loaves from the shops. 

In making this suggestion the writ- 
er might have gone a step further 
and suggested that the state should 
provide all the needs of the popula- 
tion—namely all clothing and food. 
If this were to happen, people would 
not need any money, which would 
naturally result in no work being 
done and, thus, the bread would not 
be baked and the food would not be 
grown! 

Utopian ideas are all right on pa- 
per, but it is far better in all ways 
for people to have to pay for the ne- 
cessities of life, for this gives them 
the incentive to work and to live.— 
British Baker. 


* * * 


PRAIRIE-HUNGER 


The southern hills are summer- 
blue today 

Across the river in the little 
town 

Of Loralee. June has a gentle 
way 

In Loralee: the winds come soft- 
ly down 

From leaf-bright ridges where 
the redbirds sing, 

And the warm summer light falls 
quietly 

Across the gardens. But the beck- 
oning 

Of prairies stirs my heart; I long 
to see 

A northern plain where prairie 
grasses grow, 

Where winds are wide and rip- 
pling wheat fields spread 

Their golden glory mile on mile 
below 

The prairie sky, where past a 
river bed, 

Purple haze and treeless hori- 
zons lie, 

Companioned by the silence and 
the sky. 

Grace V. Watkins. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. &., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. n- 
cludes PP its as blish 
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IN THE RIGHT DiRECTION 


HE new formula for licensing flour exporis 
T to the Western Hemisphere and the Philip- 
pines is a characteristic government compromise. 
It is a case of substance without form. General 
licensing is restored in effect though not techni- 
cally and in fact. The finger of control remains 
upon practical freedom to act. 

Since quantitative quota restrictions are elimi- 
nated there can now be a proper test of the ex- 
porting millers’ contention that quota relaxation 
would not be likely to upset the U.S. wheat sup- 
ply situation. Official reluctance to return Latin 
American exports to general license has appeared 
to hinge largely upon the supposition that Brazil 
might overbuy. This anxiety seems to have been 
disposed of satisfactorily by the millers, who 
see no likelihood of such an event. There may be 
a flurry of buying, they believe, but this trade 
would soon be regularized. In their judgment 
any abnormal buying will subside within 30 to 
60 days, which should be time enough to make 
up present shortages of supplies and to fill pipe- 
lines. 

Dollar exchange in Brazil is not as freely 
available as it was a year or two ago, and this 
is expected to be a strong deterrent to heavy 
buying. Moreover, Brazil is not entirely depend- 
ent upon the U.S. for wheat and flour, but has 
an arrangement with Argentina to purchase 100,- 
000 tons of wheat a month. Shipments under this 
contract from February through December, 1947, 
totalled approximately 16 million bushels, and 
new crop Argentine shipments through May of 
this year are understood to have added about 
5,800,000 bu. to this considerable contribution. 

According to Department of Commerce figures 
the average yearly total imports of wheat and 
flour into Brazil from all countries for the period 
1937-1943 were 36,490,194 bu. At present the 
U.S. is exporting to Brazil at the rate of 1,280,000 
cwt. a quarter. If this rate continues the move- 
ment would approximate 12 million bushels of 
wheat a year. Even if the whole of Brazil’s 
needs were to be met from the U.S. only an addi- 
tional 24 million bushels of wheat more than 
the U.S. now furnishes would be required in order 
to equal Brazil’s 1937-1943 total imports. 

During 1946, when for a period Brazil was on 
general license, the U.S. shipped to that market 
4,278,000 cwt. of flour, equivalent to approximately 
12 million bushels of wheat, which seems to 
indicate clearly that the shipments of 1946 were 
not out of line or abnormal and that, once Bra- 
zilian stocks are in an adequate position, a more 
liberal licensing program is not likely to result 
in the purchase of excessive quantities of flour. 

The new system is looked upon by old estab- 
lished exporting mills as one which will clip 
the wings of the fly-by-night exporters, since it 
requires actual performance in shipping flour 
before a new license can be obtained. If Brazil, 
or any other country, gets the flour it actually 
can pay for, the recent system of placing orders 
with every Tom, Dick and Harry in the hope 
of getting delivery from at least one will soon 
cease. 

e@e*e 


USE, BUT NOT ABUSE 


HEN the Secretary of Agriculture gave 

up his attempt to persuade wholesale 
bakers to abandon consignment of bread to the 
grocer as a measure of wheat conservation he 
expressed great disappointment. Less than 20% 
of the individual bakers polled by the department, 
roughly 700 among more than 3,600, pledged 
the’ support to this agreement. They repre- 
se’ ed not more than 15% of the total productive 
capacity of the industry. 

The secretary’s announcement did not stop with 
an expression of disappointment. It frowned. 
There was in it a distinct intimation that bakers 
were not letting conscience—and the government 
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—be their guide. He felt, he said, that they 
could have saved millions of bushels of wheat. 
He was not willing to let the bakers off entirely, 
but admonished them that, notwithstanding the 
lack of a formal industry compact with the 
government, they should individually “attempt 
te reduce the waste involved’ in unrestrained 
consignment selling.” 

Probably the secretary was entirely uncon- 
scious of the fact that, in his use of the word 
“unrestrained,” he was uttering what may be the 
only valid point of successful attack upon the 
consignment system. Few will admit that the 
practice, employed with restraint, is all bad, 
but no one is likely to be found who will deny 
the evil of consignment ‘unrestrained. It is in 
abuse, not in use, that the system goes wrong. 

The whole matter, as so often happens when 
government do-gooders come into the equation, 
has been much over-simplified. It is too easy to 
conclude that consignment means waste and that 
the waste is wanton. Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
president of the Continental Baking Co., pointed 
this up with an apt phrase when he was inter- 
viewed recently by the New York Journal of 
Commerce. If grocers had to keep all the bread 
not sold in a day, he said, it would be the same 
as “sweeping it under the rug.” Keeping it in 
the rack doesn’t necessarily conserve it. Nor 
does the stale loaf properly serve and protect 
the consumer. 

Too simply stated, particularly when it is put 
on the loud-speaker of administrative support for 
some government policy, the bread consignment 
problem quite naturally has been improperly 
understood in the public mind, which undoubtedly 
has come to the conviction that the return of any 
baked product is evil, when actually—say the 
defenders of the system—it is the best protection 
the public can have from unwholesome and un- 
palatable products. 

The fairest statement we have seen on this 
subject is the one that came recently from Arthur 
Vos, Jr., of the Macklem Baking Co., Denver, 
Colo., the new president of the American Bakers 
Assn. It was published in full in The North- 
western Miller of April 6, and those who missed 
it will find it worth turning back to. 

The term “consignment selling,” Mr. Vos in- 
sists, is a misnomer. Bakery products, he says, 
are not sold on consignment. They are sold out- 
right. He says: 

“In selling his products, the baker, like any 
other food processor, must stand behind the quali- 
ty and condition of his goods as represented by 
their label, their integrity and their reputation 
as to wholesomeness and palatability. This in 
effect is a warranty. To protect that warranty, 
the baker cannot permit stale products to be sold 
as fresh. He must take back from the grocers 
any product which is not fresh. The fulfillment 
of the warranty that his product is in good con- 
dition and worthy of purchase is not consignment 
selling; it is the carrying out of an implied ob- 
ligation. 

“Nor is it possible for the baker to estimate 
accurately the daily demand for his products in 
order to eliminate stale returns. Unforeseeable 
factors such as weather conditions—play a part 
in variations of public demand; hence a reason- 
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able over-bake is unavoidable. 
“Occasionally, wrappers are broken or bread 
is damaged on display. As a result it is unsalable, 


so must be returned. 


“Obviously, therefore, some return of bakery 
products is unavoidable because the shelf life 


of the product is brief.” 


The baker has proved that he .can more 
economically dispose of unpurchased bread than 
the dealer, and hence has assumed this responsi- 
bility. It is not wasted, says Mr. Vos.. Most of 
it is sold at a lower price, or distributed to char- 
itable institutions, or converted into other food 
products. Waste occurs only when it is no longer 
fit for human use, and even then it is salvageable 
for the feeding of animals and in due course 
appears on the table as milk, meat, butter, cheese 
or eggs. 

Mr. Stritzinger goes a step farther than Mr. 
Vos: he says efforts to eliminate the consignment 
selling of bread, either by voluntary industry 
action or by law, would result only in more 
waste than under the present system. 

One result would be certain and inexorable: 
there would be a smaller consumption of bread, to 
the lasting injury of the nation’s economy and 
of the public’s nutritional welfare. 

e@e°@ 
WHO OWNS THE U:.S.? 


OW many times have you heard this state- 
ment, or something equally or even more 
outrageously absurd: “A handful of men like the 
DuPonts, Rockefellers and Fords own most of the 
corporations in America’? One-third of you, if 
you were properly represented in a recent ques- 
tionnaire, actually believe this! The questionnaire 
covered 1,000 persons who were taken to be a 
cross section of the nation’s adult population. 
Eight out of 10 of you, if the survey reached 
your cross section representatives, have no idea 
as to the number of persons who own a big cor- 
poration. One in five will hazard the guess that 
big corporations usually are owned by fewer than 
100 persons. 

But, of course, the 1.Q. of Northwestern Miller 
readers is above the norm, so you realize perfectly 
that the owners of the big corporations, including 
your own, are the general public. You may even 
know that more women than men—if this is in 
any way significant—own stock in some com- 
panies. You know that the owners are widely 
scattered, geographically and sociologically; that 
the U.S. is owned by the many, not by the few, 
and the street that controls is Main and not Wall. 

Well, now to confess—we have lifted these 
thoughts, and some of the words, from an address 
delivered recently before a group of Harvard 
Business School alumni by Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, Inc., who was 
assigned the topic of management’s responsibili- 
ties to stockholders. The choice of Mr. Bullis 
for this talk was a good one, because of his 
company’s outstanding operations in the field of 
public relations. But he was speaking for more 
than his own company and its 12,800 stockholders; 
he was outlining a general trend, charting the 
great progress that already has been made by 
business and industry away from the old “public- 
be-damned” philosophy and toward today’s public- 
be-served policy. This approach to better human 
relations rests upon better understanding between 
management, labor, stockholder and consumer. 

What, Mr. Bullis asks, does the progressive 
and independent stockholder want and expect 
of management? Above all, he answers, he wants 
to be treated as an owner and not merely as a 
name on a ledger. And that is how the stock- 
holder ought to feel. But unfortunately in a 
great many cases stockholders are apathetic and 
indifferent. It becomes the task of management, 
therefore, to stimulate interest among these part- 
ners in business, and to awaken them to the 
responsibilities of ownership. 
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Rocky Mountain Bakers Hear of 


Promise of Industry Expansion 


DENVER — The baking industry 
will continue to move forward. That 
was the opinion of the speakers and 
delegates attending the 23rd annual 
convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. in the Albany Hotel 
here June 6-8. The convention opened 
Sunday noon, June 6, with a luncheon 
with Gov. Lee Knaus of Colorado as 
honor guest. 


Speaking for the first time as pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Assn., 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver, used the convention rostrum 
for presenting a glowing picture of 
industry growth “if bakers of Amer- 
ica maintain an even-intensified serv- 
ice to an ever-increasing population 
of American consumers.” 


“Population increases will by them- 
selves provide the baker with a con- 
stantly expanding market,” he de- 
clared. “Two other factors, however, 
provide the biggest promise of expan- 
sion. One is intensification of service 
in provision of bakery foods excellent 
in appearance, in nutritional value, 
and in taste. Bakery foods will thus 
continue to be high-food-value, low- 
selling-cost food items which will help 
win bakers a bigger share of the food 
dollar. The other is that as the na- 
tion’s nutrition and living standards 
constantly increase, the consumer de- 
mand for bread and other bakery 
foods can be constantly increased, at 
least in today’s proportions.” 


Addressing his words to the entire 
industry, Mr. Vos declared: “As 
president of ABA, I fully realize there 
are things which our association can 
do and things which it cannot do. 
At the same time, there undoubtedly 
have been activities which bakers 
would have liked to have us under- 
take—actions which we could take— 
but they haven’t voiced their wants 
or suggestions. 


“I appeal to every baker—regard- 
less of his membership in ABA—to 
help us serve the industry by telling 
us just what he would like to have 
done. If possible, we will do it. With 
the industry’s continuing support and 
with ever more active participation 
on the part of individuals, the asso- 
ciation will go forward to add to the 
luster of its 50 years of service.” 


Wheat Crop Estimated 


Estimates on the probable yield of 
this nation’s combined spring and 
winter wheat crops were set at ap- 
proximately 1,114 million bushels by 
Fred W. Lake, president of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. He told 
the delegates that the total yield 
probably will be made up of 827 mil- 
lion bushels in winter wheat and 
287 million in spring wheat. He esti- 
mated the probable carry-over by 
June 30.as “around 175 million bush- 
els.” 

The European Recovery Program 
will take approximately 300 million 
bushels of the nation’s expected ex- 
portable surplus of between 350 to 
400 million bushels, declared Mr. 
Lake, adding: “This may change, 
however, for indications are that 
ERP may demand all the surplus we 
have.” 

Price-wise, Mr. Lake said indica- 
tions of what might be expected can 
only be evaluated after “giving full 
consideration to the variability of 
planning in Washington. One phase 
that must be considered, however, is 
the government’s loan or support price 


of 90% of parity, he stressed. The mill- 
ing company head cited three “un- 
certainties” which may have an effect 
on the price and supply picture in 
wheat: 

“1. Congressional action in extend- 
ing or killing the government’s ex- 
isting support program in wheat. 2. 
Congressional action on the passage 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 3. Any change in ‘administra- 
tion’ on Capitol Hill.” 

Dorothy Thomas, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, used for her subject, 
“The Human Element.” She pointed 
out that good human relationships 
between employer and employee are 
bound to be carried from employees 
to consumers and “the business will 
be bettered.” Everything possible 
should be done on the part of a bak- 
ery owner to work out plans of bet- 
tering the conditions to bring about 
harmony between the employer and 
his help, she said. 

Her talk was followed by the show- 
ing of the Standard Brand’s film, 
“America’s Biggest Business.” 

The physical dimensions of the con- 
sumer stomach and of the consumer 
dollar were discussed by John F. 
Hunt, vice president of Foote, Cone & 
Belding advertising agency, Chicago. 

Stomachs and dollars are the final 
limitation on growth of the food in- 
dustry, he declared, but within that 
limitation a single industry can great- 
ly expand its operations if it adds 
aggressive advertising and selling to 
production of quality foods. 


BIPP Discussed 


Mr. Hunt brought the delegates up 
to date on the Baking Industry Pro- 
motional Program. He stressed the 
fact that the national ads cannot do 
the work alone—“they must be 
backed up by merchandising of the 
bakers of the country.” 

He also said as the program pro- 


EARLY TEXAS CONVENTION—The Texans who gath- 
ered for the fifth annual convention of the Texas Grain 
Dealers Assn. (now the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.) are pictured in the above photograph provided 
by G. E. Blewett, secretary-treasurer of the organization. 
The meeting was held in Houston in 1908. Among them 
Mr. Blewett spotted the following: In the first row, sev- 
enth from the left, H. B. Dorsey, a former secretary- 
treasurer, now retired and living in Fort Worth; second 
row, fifth from left, Bert K. Smith, formerly of Smith 





gresses it much be enlarged, “as it 
is beginning on a small scale.” The 
advertising in the three magazines 
being used will reach approximately 
35% of the families in the Rocky 
Mountain states, he reported. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, opened the morning session 
June 7 with a talk on “The Retail 
Baker and the BIPP.” He pointed out 
that the advertisements being used 
in the campaign are more advan- 
tageous for the retail baker than any- 
one else for the illustrations show 
unwrapped bakery goods. The retail- 
er, he said, should display the maga- 
zine ads in his window and store dis- 
plays. 

The next speaker was Paul Busse, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago. He 
discussed coffee cakes with the “new 
look,” illustrating his talk with a 
large assortment of coffee cakes. 

At the June 7 luncheon, Dr. Charles 
N. Kimball, C. J. Patterson Co., Kan- 
sas City, had for his subject, “The 
Application of Electronics to the 
Baking Industry.” While this science 
is playing a variety of uses in other 
industries, he declared, it has not as 
yet been given its proper place in the 
baking industry. 

“Steps are being made in that di- 
rection, however, and when it comes 
into its own in the bakeries of the 
country much waste brought about 
by human errors today will be elim- 
inated entirely,” he reported. “Dough 
uniformity will also result from the 
use of equipment making use of the 
electronic science. It will not only have 
the result of improving bakery prod- 
ucts but will cut operation expenses 
due to waste eliminations.” 


Bread Standards Discussed 

“Bread Standards” was the subject 
discussed by Searing East, legal de- 
partment, American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago. He told of the coming hear- 
ings on bread standards and explained 
what it means to the industry. From 
these hearings will come a _ bread 
standard list and only those ingredi- 
ents that are placed on that list will 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS’ 
OFFICERS LISTED 


DENVER—At a meeting of the 
board of governors following the ad- 
journing of the convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., the 
following officers were elected: 
Charles Kendall, president; E. W. 
Schmitt, first vice president; Lehn 
Engelhart, second vice president; 
Fred Linsenmaier, treasurer, reelect- 
ed, and Ted Kunde, Western Bakers 
Supply Co., Denver, secretary, re- 
elected. 

Governors-at-large: Fred Linsen- 
maier, Brolite Co., Denver; Carl Eb- 
erhardt, Home Bakery, Laramie, 
Wyo.; Francis Bain, Campbell-Sell 
Baking Co., Denver, and Elmer Fur- 
rer, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

Board of governors members were 
elected as follows: W. J. Allingham, 
Mary Ann Bakery, Denver; H. U. 
Carpenter, American Lady Bakery, 
Denver; J. R. Jacobson, Kilpatrick 
Baking Co., Denver; Charles Kendall, 
Marx Baking Co., Lamar, Colo.; Gus 
Kesselring, Jr., Butter Maid Bake 
Shop, Denver; E. W. Schmitt, Ben- 
der’s Bakery, Denver; Glenn Swain, 
Old Homestead Bakery, Denver; J. R. 
Ferril, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Den- 
ver; Harold Coy, Denver; Rush Har- 
ris, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; James Holmes, Western Bak- 
ers Supply Co., Denver, and L. J. 
Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter Co., Den- 
ver. 





be allowed in bread manufacture in 
the future, he pointed out. 

“Research has culminated in de- 
velopments of other ingredients used 
in infinitesimal quantities to improve 
quality and to give housewives the 
type of bread they like best,” he 
said. “These optional ingredients must 
be approved for inclusion in the 
Bread Standards of Identity.” 

Mr. East stressed the requirement 
that every baker review with his sup- 
pliers all the ingredients he uses to 





Bros. Grain Co., Fort Worth, now retired; second row, 
sixth from left, W. O. Brackett, Brackett Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, still active in business; second row, twelfth from 
left, Ford Witherspoon, now living in Houston, formerly 
with C. F. Witherspoon & Son, Denton, Texas; last row, 
in front of window, J. V. Neuhaus, formerly with the 
South Texas Grain Co., Houston, now retired; fourth to 
the left from Mr. Neuhaus, W. W. Manning of the Ter- 
minal Grain Co., Fort Worth; last row, extreme right, 
Charles P. Shearn, formerly with the South Texas Grain 
Co., Houston, now retired on a farm near New Braunfels. 
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make certain he is using no ingredi- 
ent for which there is not sufficient 
research data, including tests for 
toxicity. He advised such action in 
preparation for the hearing next 
autumn on bread standards. 


He was followed by William Quin- 
lan, ABA attorney and_ counsel, 
Washington, D.C., who spoke on “The 
Washington Roundup.” He stressed 
the fact that the trend at this time 
is toward strong government controls. 
That idea is uppermost in the minds 
of some of those in Washington and 
they are working quietly toward their 
goal. He also said that due to ERP, 
and the expansion of the army and 
navy using great quantities of what 
is produced in this country some war- 
time restrictions are very likely to 
be put into effect after the next elec- 
tion. The government also, he said, 
is having more and more to say about 
prices as illustrated by the recent 
court rulings. 


The association passed a resolution 
praising the work being done by the 
industry leaders handling the BIPP 
program and urged further efforts 
along this line. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUNGE CORP. TO OPEN 
OFFICE AT KANSAS CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Bunge Corp., 
grain merchant of Minneapolis and 
New York, is establishing an office 
at Kansas City, it has been announced 
by W. G. Kellogg, vice president of 
the corporation. 

Wallace M. Neil will be the Bunge 
Corp. special agent at the Kansas 
City office, to be located in the Board 
of Trade Building. Mr. Neil has been 
associated with the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co. at Kansas City for the past 
year and previously had been with 
the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
for 17 years. 

R. E. Bailey of the Bunge Corp. 
has been in Hutchinson, Kansas, dur- 
ing the past crop year where he has 
been assisting J. V. Fleming. Hutch- 
inson manager for the corporation. 
Carl Addington also will be associat- 
ed with the firm and will handle 
coarse grains. 

The new office will handle sales 
for the Gano Grain Corp., Hutchin- 
son, the Bunge Corp. and the Hallet 
& Cary Co. of Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


UNIFORM PACKAGE PROPOSAL 
IN LOUISIANA LEGISLATURE 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—The Louis- 
iana legislature is now in session and 
House Bill No. 83 is a general weights 
and measures bill which overhauls the 
old statutes in that field. The bill 
includes a provision limiting flour 
package sizes to the present sched- 
ule in use in the milling industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC APPOINTMENTS 

WASHINGTON — The _ appoint- 
ments of Frank K. Woolley as deputy 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration and of 
Elmer F. Kruse as assistant adminis- 
trator for Commodity Credit Corp., 
effective immediately, were  an- 
nounced June 15 by Ralph S. Trigg, 
PMA administrator. Mr. Woolley, 
who has been serving as acting as- 
sistant administrator for CCC, moves 
up to the position held by Mr. Trigg 
before his appointment as adminis- 
trator in April. Mr. Kruse takes 
over the administrative responsibili- 
ties in connection with CCC opera- 
tions which have been carried out 
by Mr. Woolley. 
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The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE Nortn- 


WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year $2.00 Three Years 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








British Complaints on Canadian 


Wheat Quality Believed Ended 


LONDON—Reports circulating in 
Canada that British importers had 
complained about the quality of 
wheat sent to Britain under the 
Anglo-Canadian agreement have been 
confirmed by the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers. 

The complaints stated that recent 
shipments had not been of the re- 
quired standard and that the extrac- 
tion rate was low. Further comments 
indicated that certain cargoes of 
wheat had been strongly tainted by 
green lumber piled on top of the 
cargo. 

The spokesman of the millers’ as- 
sociation said that the complaints 
were not widespread, but the main 
question appeared to be one of grad- 
ing. Complaints of faulty storage 
had also been made but these were 
isolated and were merely a _ recur- 
rence of the trouble experienced in 
previous years and appeared to be 
confined to shipments ex-Vancouver. 
While the trouble was by no means 
general to all shipments, the im- 
porters and millers felt that the 
attention of the Ministry of Food 
should be drawn to the complaints 
and negotiations were left in the 
hands of ministry officials. The 
Ministry of Food, however, refused 
to comment upon the rumors current 
in Canada and would neither con- 
firm nor deny that complaints had 
been made to the Canadian authori- 
ties. 

Officials Tour Ports 


Some importers consider that the 
visit of D. G. McKenzie, chief com- 
missioner of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners of Canada, and John 
Rayner, secretary of the board, to 
Britain is concerned with the com- 
plaints and that they are touring 
British ports in an endeavor to clear 


up misunderstandings. They have 
already interviewed importers and 
inspected samples in Avonmouth 


(Bristol) and Liverpool and are 
scheduled to visit Scotland and Lon- 
don before returning to Canada. 

An official of a British importers’ 
trade association said that the kernel 
of the complaints lay in a variation 
of quality. It was suggested that 
an assured seller had not the same 
incentive to be as careful as he would 
be when dealing in a free competitive 
market and that the system of bulk 
buying and. bulk selling had led to 
some relaxation of the grading 
standards. The official declared 
that shipments ex-Vancouver had al- 
ways been a source of trouble in con- 
nection with faulty stowage. A 
flour importer, confirming this, said 
that the same complaint had arisen 
in connection with flour shipments 
in the past. 


Down Grading Reported 


Another prominent importer told a 
representative. of The Northwestern 
Miller that the wheat appeared to 
have been downgraded. The ship- 


ments received were of poor quality 
compared with previous crops and 
he considered that the present sup- 
plies could be classified as coming 
from a “poor quality’ crop, especial- 
ly from the Vancouver side. Point- 
ing out that the last two Canadian 
crops had been harvested in bad 
weather, the importer said_ that 
though present supplies were lower 
in quality, they were still well with- 
in the standards laid down by the 
Canadian authorities. 

Both London and country millers 
had expressed disappointment but 
realized that some variation must be 
expected. There was little doubt, he 
concluded, that the Canadians have 
a complete answer to the charges 
and because of this the personal visit 
of Mr. McKenzie and Mr. Rayner 
was greatly appreciated in British 
importing circles. In the opinion of 
the British traders nothing but good- 
will would come from their tour of 


“the country. 


The position is reported to have 
improved during the last few weeks 
and one British miller, stating this, 
said that the complaints concerned 
shipments made three or _ four 
months ago. Present deliveries were 
giving satisfaction to the general 
body of millers and no further trou- 
ble was expected. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO WHEAT PROMISING 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn. bulletin reparts 
the winter wheat crop promising. 
Farmers are not selling wheat they 
have on hand as they may receive 
higher prices after July 1. A number 
of the members of the association 
are repairing and altering their mills 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVID McCLAREN ELECTED 
FEED COUNCIL PRESIDENT 


WINNIPEG—David McClaren, Cal- 
gary, Alta., was elected president of 
the National Council of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. at the an- 
nual meeting held at Jasper Park 
Lodge, Alta., recently. He succeeds 
G. A. Mungall of Montreal. J. E. 
McRostie, Toronto, was elected vice 
president, and W. N. Hendrick, To- 
ronto, reelected as general secretary. 

Three hundred delegates were in 
attendance, and heard speakers deal- 
ing with various phases of feed manu- 
facturers’ problems. Walter Berger, 
president of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. of Chicago, was a 
guest speaker. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL OPENS 
AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY 


SASKATOON, SASK.—-The Prairie 
Regional Laboratory, to be devoted to 
agricultural research, was opened to 
the public recently. It was established 
on the campus of the University of 




















Saskatchewan by the National Re- 
search Council of Canada. 

In conjunction with the official 
opening, five Canadian farm leaders 
and scientists received honorary doc- 
tor of haw degrees. Recipients of the 
degrees included: Dr. J. F. Booth, as- 
sociate director, marketing and agri- 
cultural economics; Dr. W. H. Cook, 
director, applied biology, National Re- 
search Council; Dr. J. H. Craigie, 
federal botanist; Dr. K. W. Neatby, 
director, science service, Ottawa, and 
Dr. Robert Newton, president, Alberta 
University. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONAR & BEMIS BUILDING 
NEW PAPER BAG FACTORY 


TORONTO—Bonar & Bemis, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, is building a paper bag 
plant at Burlington, Ont. The plant 
which will consist of a building 180 
ft. by 280 ft., one story of concrete 
and tile construction, will be for the 
manufacture of C-B seal bags, multi- 
wall bags and various conversion 
products and will serve to bring the 
company into the eastern market. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRIAL WHEAT PLANTINGS 
TORONTO—Farmers in Ontario 
are taking a keen interest in trial 
plantings of “Cornell 595” a new type 
of winter wheat which, in one stand 
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of five acres, has reached a height 
of five feet. It is believed that this 
wheat should yield at least 62 bu. 
to the acre when harvested. 


BREAL iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. C. CONRAD APPOINTED 

TORONTO, ONT.—General . Bak- 
eries, Ltd., Toronto, has announced 
the appointment of Joseph C. Conrad 
as manager of their branch in New 
Brunswick. This was formerly op- 
erated as Dwyers Bakeries, Ltd. 
Mr. Conrad was associated with 
Standard Brands, Ltd., for many 
years and was district manager for 
the Maritimes before joining Gener- 
al Bakeries, Ltd. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canada Decontrols 
Ontario Winter 
Wheat Marketings 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian 
minister of trade and commerce an- 
nounced June 18 the decontrol of 
the marketing of Ontario winter 
wheat, effective immediately, with 
the reservation that the dominion 
government will announce later 
whether or not export controls will 
be necessary. The present price ceil- 
ing of $1.55 bu. is removed and the 
wheat payment of 8c bu. is discon- 
tinued as the close of business 
June 17. 
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W. EARL MOASE APPOINTED 


TORONTO — N. H. Campbell, 
president of the Lakeside Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of W. Earl 
Moase as Ontario sales supervisor. 
Mr. Moase has been with the com- 
pany since 1929. 








Supply Situation in Major Wheat 
Exporting Nations Held Favorable 


TORONTO, ONT.—In its monthly 
review of the wheat situation the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics notes 
that the four major exporting coun- 
tries report encouraging conditions, 
while in Europe and Asia substan- 
tially larger crops than last year are 
indicated. The season is extremely 
late in much of the Canadian west, 
but seeding and growing weather has 
done much to offset the effect of a 
cold, wet spring. 

If these favorable prospects are 
realized it should be possible, in the 
not too distant future, to restore 
bread rations of deficit areas to more 
normal levels. It may also be pos- 


sible to divert less coarse grains to 
food consumption and thus improve 
the outlook for livestock. However, 
these possibilities are based on pros- 
pects only and unless the weather 
remains favorable in all crop-grow- 
ing areas there is no present pros- 
pect that all requirements can be 
met and all controls over consump- 
tion, collection and _ international 
trade discontinued. 

On the demand side, world popu- 
lation in 1948-49 will be nearly 10% 
above prewar and requirements for 
food grains as substitutes for others 
in short supply will be at abnormal 
levels. 





—* * 


kt 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — George Broomhall’s 
Corn Trade News, of Liverpool, com- 
menting upon the arguments pro- 
pounded by traders in the USS. 
against the International Wheat 
Agreement considered that the most 
compelling reason advanced for the 
rejection of the agreement was that 
it would endanger the free structure 
of the domestic market. In the past 
three critical years, states the writer, 
the U.S. has been the only country 
to export more food than in prewar 
years. Other growers, notably Cana- 
da, Argentina and Australia, have 
shipped less than before the war, 


By George E. Swarbreck 





the contrast in achievement being 
identified with the contrast in mar- 
keting methods. So long as three of 
the four major wheat exporting 
countries were experimenting with 
stabilized prices, which conveyed no 
message to the farmer of what was 
required, the world could hardly af- 
ford the luxury of seeing those same 
experiments tried out in the U.S., he 
said. 

Referring to the fact that the gov- 
ernments concerned were making a 
political matter of the agreement, 
Corn Trade News quoted Leonard N. 
Johnson, president of the Hull Corn 
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Trade Assn., who affirmed that the 
absence of Russia and Argentina and 
the difficulty of getting agreement 
on maximum and minimum prices 
were not good auguries for success. 

Mr. Johnson continued, “Difficul- 
ties can be foreseen and headaches 
are in store for those whose job it 
will be to work out plans and carry 
them out. While the grain trade 
is fundamentally opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the agreement I do not 
doubt that, if called upon, they will 
give what help may be required to 
work the agreement, but the agree- 
ment was born on the political level, 
and I think it will die on the po- 
litical level before the end of the 
five years for which it was intended 


to run.” 
x * * 

Signor de Gasperi, the Italian 
prime minister, has announced that 
rationing is to end in Italy shortly, 
with the exception of bread and 
spaghetti. A further announcement 
in respect to these two commodities 
may be made later when the results 
of the harvest are known. It is ex- 
pected, however, that Italy will still 
need imports of wheat and flour to 
maintain the present ration. One 
effect of the abolition of rationing 
will be the check on the black mar- 


ket which is a thriving industry in . 


lialy. 
x *k * 

British bakers have been complain- 
ing for some months that their aver- 
age profit on a sack of 280 Ib. flour 
has been decreasing as a result of 
greater overhead expenses. They 
have now produced figures proving 
this statement and hope to persuade 


the Ministry of Food to increase the - 


subsidy on flour, at present standing 
in England and Wales at $1.25 sack. 
Scotland obtained an increase a few 
weeks ago. In June, 1947, the aver- 
age profit margin on a sack of flour 
was 93¢ but by the following Sep- 
tember this had been reduced to 74¢. 
The figure is now 47¢ sack, which 
compares unfavorably with the view 
of the master bakers’ association that 
the margin of profit should be at 


least $1. 
x *k * 

The Council of Ministers of the 
Soviet has awarded a Stalin prize 
for outstanding work to Prof. Yakov 
Kuprits for developing “the theo- 
retical foundations for technological 
processes in the flour milling indus- 


try.” 
(2 a 

To ensure adequate tonnage for the 
shipment of Canadian grain and 
flour from Port Churchill and Hud- 
son Bay to the U.K., the British Min- 
istry of Food has chartered six ships. 
They will operate from early August 
to the end of October and will car- 
ry extra insurance. Shipowners are 
paying special attention to ways and 
means of accelerating the turn-round 


of ships. 
x 2 F 


The Greek government has an- 
nounced its import program for the 
period April-June, 1948. This pro- 
vides for the import of bread ce- 
reals in wheat equivalent to the 
amount of $18,200,000, coarse grains 
$1,848,000, soyflour $1,025,000 and 
rice $1,035,000. Seed wheat to the 
value of $600,000 is also imported. 

2 @ 

Wheat production in Norway was 
18% less in 1947 than in 1989. The 
reduction amounted to 31% in so far 
as cereals used for bread making 
were concerned. To meet require- 
ments, Norway needs 460,000 metric 
tons of breadgrains and flour annu- 
ally and of this amount 360,000 





metric tons must be imported. A 
recently signed trade agreement with 
Russia provides for the importation 
of supplies from that source. 


wee 

The rate of extraction in Austrian 
flour mills is 95% and since some 
corn has to be included in the grist, 
the resulting flour is poor. The bread 
ration for the normal consumer is 
equivalent to 1,113 calories while the 
potato ration provides another 130 
calories. The present Austrian diet, 
according to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, is deficient from 
the standpoint of nutrition physiology 
since the supplies of other foods are 


limited. 
x *k * 

Agricultural cooperatives in Yugo- 
slavia have sown 70% of the land 
with cereals. The balance is made 
up of feedstuffs, vegetables and in- 
dustrial crops. Although the cereal 
acreage is less than in previous 
years, new methods are being em- 
ployed and it is expected that the 
average yield will be increased. 
Supplies of fertilizers have been 
more plentiful and 10,000 tons were 
distributed among cooperative grow- 


ers. 
x *k * 

Lord Portsmouth of Farleigh Wal- 
lop, Hampshire, England, considers 
that Britain’s present population of 
50 million is too high and that it 
should be reduced by emigration to 
Australia, South Africa and other 
countries of the commonwealth. A 
population of 35 million would bring 
Britain to a level of self sufficiency 
in food. With great pressure, he 
considers that Britain could grow 
enough to feed a population of be- 
tween 45 and 50 million but this, he 
states, would mean a continuance 
of scarcity with the imposition of 
controls necessitating the employ- 
ment of numberless non-productive 
officials for administration. 

Emigration would bring an ever- 
increasing demand from the devel- 
oping areas for capital goods, mate- 
rials and equipment and this demand 
would be met by the British Com- 
monwealth, Europe and the U.S. By 
this method, states Lord Portsmouth, 
Britain could maintain her manufac- 
turing output when ERP comes to 
an end. 
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EGYPTIAN EXPORT TRADE 
BUILT AROUND CEREALS 


TORONTO—Canada’s exports to 
Egypt amounted to $10,922,000 in 
1947, compared with $15,985,913 in 
1946 and $396,000 in 1938. This trade 
is now being built up around wheat, 
flour and lumber. Imports of flour 
and wheat fluctuate from year to 
year in accordance with the quantity 
grown locally. Egypt’s consumption 
of wheat is rising through population 
increases and the trend toward ur- 
banization. Supplies are still insuf- 
ficient for local requirements and 
bread flour is mixed with 25% of 
corn or rice flour, depending on 
available stocks. 
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Dry Weather and 
Grasshoppers Worry 
Canadian Growers 


WINNIPEG—Dry weather § and 
grasshoppers highlight crop news 
from Western Canada at the present 
time. Practically all parts of West- 
ern Canada are in need of moisture, 
with some requiring rain urgently. 
These districts are chiefly .in Sas- 
katchewan. 

Weather for the past week was 
cool, and higher temperatures with 
the continued lack of rain will cause 
rapid deterioration. The picture for 
large sections of Saskatchewan at 
present is not bright. In addition, 
the situation is being aggravated by 
heavy grasshopper infestation over 
wide areas. The southern portions 
of Manitoba and Alberta also report 
increased grasshopper activity, and 
while no serious damage was report- 
ed in the latter two provinces to date, 
the large numbers of hoppers mak- 
ing their appearance are causing se- 
rious concern. 

Adequate control measures are 
underway in most areas, and the 
spread of poison bait, coupled with 
good general rains would relieve the 
anxiety of grasshopper losses con- 
siderably. There are only scattered 
reports of cutworm or wireworm 
damage. Weed growth continues 
heavy, particularly in early sown 
fields. Late crops are most in need 
of moisture, although early sown 
crops are competing with heavy weed 
growth, for much needed moisture 
supplies. 

Wheat is more than a foot in height 
in many regions of the West, and the 
average is only about nine inches. 
Coarse grains average about five 
inches in height. Most of the fall 
rye has headed out, but shows rapid 
deterioration, particularly in the sec- 
tions of Saskatchewan urgently in 
need of rain. 

In some sections of the West sum- 
merfallow work is being delayed due 
to lack of moisture. However, where 
these operations are underway rapid 
progress is being made. Hay crops 
generally are good, and will be as- 
sured in most areas if good rains are 
received within the week. 

The Searle Grain Co., in its latest 
report, estimates a decrease in wheat 
acreage in the three prairie provinces 
of 2,190,000 acres or roughly 10% less 
than last year’s acreage. The total 
area sown to wheat in Western Can- 
ada this year is placed at 20,802,000 
acres. The Searle report estimates 
oats and barley acreages 5% great- 
er than a year ago, while flax is fore- 
cast at 13% larger, and rye shows 
an increase of 18%. The acreage 
devoted to summerfallow this year 
is estimated at 20,042,000 acres, or 
an increase of 3% over 1947. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Woman Scientist 
Honored for Work 
With Wheat Rusts 


WINNIPEG—Dr. Margaret New- 
ton, a former member of the Do- 
minion Rust Research Laboratory 
staff, was recently presented with 
the Flavelle Medal by the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada in recognition for 
her distinguished research work. 
The presentation was made in Van- 
couver. Dr. Newton was elected to 
the society six years ago. 

Dr. Newton has played a major 
role in the conquest of rusts which 
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damage wheat crops. Some idea of 
the saving that has resulted from 
er work is seen in the fact that in 
1916 the loss in the Canadian wheat 
crop from stem rust was 100 million 
bushels. From 1925 to 1935 the av- 
erage annual loss in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba has been calculated at 
35 million bushels and at present the 
losses from rust infection are prac- 
tically negligible. 

From 1919 to 1925 Dr. Newton was 
on the staff at the University of 
Saskatchewan where she discovered 
some 14 races of wheat stem rust. 
Prior to her researches, it was 
thought that stem rust in Canada 
consisted of a single race. In her 
work she showed that a wheat va- 
riety may be immune to one race 
but quite susceptible to others and 
this explained why the early efforts 
to breed rust-resistant wheats in 
Canada had met with failure. 


From 1925 to 1945 Dr. Newton 
was on the staff of the Dominion 
Rust Research Laboratory at Winni- 
peg and with her colleague, Dr. T. 
Johnson, some 65 races of wheat 
stem rust were isolated. 

She also worked with leaf rusts 
of wheat and oat stem rust, flax rust 
and mildew of wheat and barley. She 
has published more than 40 scientific 
papers based on her researches. 

Dr. Newton has received world- 
wide recognition for her work. In 
1930 she was invited to Russia and 
delivered a series of lectures in Len- 
ingrad and Moscow Universities on 
rust work. In 1935 she was a dele- 
gate from the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society to the International 
Congress of Botany at Amsterdam. 

At present she is in retirement 
because of ill health. 


BREAD !1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Britain Receives 
165,359 Tons Grain 
Under Russian Pact 


LONDON — Between Feb. 1 and 
April 30 Britain received 165,369 tons 
coarse grains under the Angio-Rus- 
sian agreement which provides for 
the shipment of 750,000 tons before 
the end of September. 

Corn accounted for 63,240 tons, of 
which 15,781 tons came _ from 
Rumania. The biggest proportion, 
amounting to 85,518 tons, was barley, 
while oats came to 16,611 tons. Total 
shipments to date, loaded at Rus- 
sian ports, amount to 337,500 tons 
and a further 137,000 tons are pro- 
grammed for shipment by the end 
of June. 

Contracts have already been signed 
for the British goods to be sent in 
exchange, and the government dis- 
counts rumors that Britain will have 
to forfeit the last 200,000 tons be- 
cause of her inability to supply capi- 
tal goods. 

Corn exchange circles have been 
discussing reports that some of the 
Russian grains are being sent to Eire 
and Denmark as part of the trade 
adjustment between these countries 
and the U.K. It is not possible to ob- 
tain confirmation of this allegation, 
but if it is proved true British feed 
men and farmers will be highly criti- 
cal since they consider that home pro- 
duction of eggs and dairy products 
could be stepped up if the necessary 
feedstuffs were provided. This would 
save the purchase of products from 
Eire and Denmark at high prices and 
would encourage home industry. 

The trading account and balance 
sheet for 1946-47 published by the 











British government showed that ce- 
reals and cereal feedstuffs to the 
value of $300 million were sold for 
delivery abroad, and members of 
Parliament were curious concerning 
the destinations of these commodi- 
ties. 

Dr. Edith Summerskill, parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Ministry of 
Food, explained that of the total of 
3,459 382 tons involved in these trans- 
actions, only 136,941 tons were deliv- 
ered from U.K. stocks. The remainder 
were purchases from countries for 
which Britain had procurement re- 
sponsibilities or acted as purchasing 
agents. Among the countries involved 
were India, the bizone of Germany, 
the British colonies, Eire, France and 
Belgium, together with purchases 
made on behalf of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

Of the monetary total of $300 mil- 
lion, 74% was for wheat and flour, 
7% for corn and oats and 16% for 
barley. These grains, said Dr. Sum- 
merskill were mainly intended for 
human consumption and not for ani- 
mal feed. 

Although Britain lost nearly $310,- 
000 on purchases of potatoes, Dr. 
Summerskill denied that any food had 
been wasted as a result of excessive 
purchases. Wastage was normal at 
this time of the year, and the surplus 
had been used for animal feed. The 
full amount lost, said to be in the re- 
gion of 17,000 tons, only represented 
one day’s supply for Britain. 

The government of the Argentine 
has disclosed that there will be a 
surplus of 3 million tons corn for 
sale during the present year in addi- 
tion to the 1,200,000 tons already sold 
to Britain. Senor Miranda, speaking 
on behalf of the government, consid- 
ered that it would be possible to sell 
the surplus at prices equivalent to 
the level obtained in the USS., if 
funds available under the European 
Recovery Program could be used for 
this purpose. 

Some British importers have ex- 
pressed the hope that Argentina will 








John N. Campbell 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT—The Lake- 
side Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
John N. Campbell as vice president 
of the company. Mr. Campbell will 
direct the sales of all packaged goods 
which will include cake mix and tea 
biscuit mix. He was employed by 
the company prior to the war, dur- 
ing which he served with the Royal 
Canadian Navy, rete®ning to take up 
his duties as merchandising manager. 
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be forced to dispose of the surplus at 
a price much lower than she received 
under the recent Anglo-Argintinian 
agreement. Reliable authorities put 
the delivered price to Britain in the 
region of $128 ton. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Early June Weather 
Favors Most 
Canadian Crops 


TORONTO, ONT.—The third tele- 
graphic crop report published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
June 15. states that favorable 
weather in Quebec during the first 
two weeks in June helped most farm- 
ers to finish their seeding except 
where flood conditions have delayed 
it. 

Grain crops are a few days earlier 
than a year ago. The outlook for 
production of field crops in Ontario 
was considerably improved by rain 
and higher temperatures during th« 
first two weeks of June and spring 
grain crops look promising. Winter 
wheat and fall rye are heading out 
and indications are that there will be 
average yields. 

Work on the land is delayed by 
rains throughout the maritime prov- 
inces and seeding is not yet com- 
pleted. Crop conditions over the 
greater part of the prairie provinces 
have been well maintained. Seeding 
is completed in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. Sub-soil moisture re- 
serves are quite generally satisfac- 
tory over most of the prairies. Gen- 
eral rains would be welcome in all 
three provinces. 

Insect infestations are not serious, 
except in regions of Saskatchewan 
where grasshopper control measures 
are under way. Wire worm damage 
is reported from western Saskatche- 
wan. Cereal crops in British Colum- 
bia are satisfactory. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIA GETS GOOD 
RAINS FOR FALL WHEAT 


Further rain has been received in 
the wheat growing areas of Australia. 
according to a letter to The North- 
western Miller from W. S. Kimpton 
& Sons, flour millers, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

In Victoria, the fall averaged from 
one to one and a half inches and in 
southern New South Wales from one 
half to one inch. Since most of the 
crop in those two states has been 
sown, the rain will give it a splendid 
start. The falls were lighter in South 
Australia, but will be useful. In West- 
ern Australia more good rains will 
be wanted, but enough has fallen to 
permit sowing. 

The acreage this year is expected 
to be lower in New South Wales 
and about the same as last year in 
Victoria and South Australia, the 
Kimpton company reports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERIOD EXTENDED FOR 
AVERAGING INCOMES 


WINNIPEG—Douglas C. Abbott, 
minister of finances, announced in 
the Commons recently that farm- 
ers and fishermen are to be per- 
mitted to average out their income 
over five years for income tax pur- 
poses. In order to protect the farm- 
ers in the event of a good year 
following a bad one the Canadian 
government had previously authorized 
the averaging of income for income 
tax purposes over three years. 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'$ DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. - 
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MILLERS >F CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great F lours from the 
Nation’s’ Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


bbls 
$000,000 Sie. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











WF ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


votatia 


The Crea 


Minnearpolis 


m pry Wheat Corporation 


, Minnesota 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 
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Further Cuts in 
British Imports 
May Hurt Canada 


LONDON—British ministers ‘are now 
discussing the necessity of making 
further cuts in food imports from dol- 
lar countries. The terms of trade 
are still turning against Britain and 
the possible reduction in the aid to 
be given under the European Recov- 
ery Program has caused a further 
complication. 

The future of the dairy produce im- 
port program will be the subject of 
negotiation between British experts 
and those of the Canadian govern- 
ment during the next few weeks. 
The British are reported to be 
anxious to reduce some of these 
while maintaining or even increasing 
imports of wheat and flour. 


The present intention is to absorb 
ERP imports at the rate of $92 
million a month. The proposed cuts, 
if they are confirmed, would reduce 
the figure by $20 million monthly and 
the effect of this would be serious. 
Last week, Sir Stafford Cripps, Brit- 
ish economic chief, in discussing the 
balance of payments at a press con- 
ference, admitted that the estimates 
for 1948 had already been falsified 
by the greater rise in the price of 
imports compared with the rise in 
the price of British exports. 

Any cuts in the imports of dairy 
produce from Canada, it is realized 
in Britain, would have a serious effect 
upon Canadian economy, since her 
agricultural program  has_ been 
planned ahead in the belief that Brit- 
ain would take those supplies and 
pay for them in dollars. The pres- 
ent agreement provides Britain with 
80 million dozen eggs and 195 million 
pounds of bacon during 1948, together 
with 50 million pounds of cheese dur- 
ing the year to March 31, 1949. Egg 
production in Britain, combined with 
imports from European countries, for 
which payment is made in sterling, 
have so improved that the Canadian 
supplies would not be missed. The 
loss of Canadian cheese and bacon 
would be more serious, say observers. 
The bacon ration, at present 2 oz. a 
week, would be stopped altogether 
and the cheese ration reduced to % 
oz. a week. 


The suggestion in informed quar- 
ters that Britain wishes to increase 
wheat and flour exports from Canada 
raises the point that there may have 
been some hitch in the projected ne- 
gotiations with Russia for the supply 
of breadgrains. 
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OPPOSES WHEAT BOARD ACT 

WINNIPEG—The Winnipeg Cham- 
ber of Commerce has recorded its 
opposition to certain proposed 
amendments to the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act which would give the 
Wheat Board control over the inter- 
provincial movement of wheat prod- 
ucts and would place the marketing 
of oats and barley under the juris- 
diction of the board. 
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FLAME THROWERS VS. BEETLES 

BRUSSELS, BELGIUM — With 
millions of invading Colorado beetles 
arrayed along the Belgian coast from 
France to The Netherlands borders, 
the government is using flame 


throwers against them. The threat 
to the potato crop is considered se- 
rious. 


You can always 


if your doughs 


KANSAS flour. 


gives character 


a character that 


superior wheats 


ing flour. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 








of your bread production problems 


firm Foundation of SUNNY 


of quality in SUNNY KANSAS 


care with which we pick the 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 


$3 









stay a step ahead 
are based on the 
The extra measure 


to your loaf 
reflects the skillful 


for this outstand- 





1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
> KANSAS 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriuine Co., Inman, Kan. 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 


DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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FEED ADVISORY GROUP — Pictured around the con- 
ference table at a recent meeting in Washington are the 
members of the Feed Advisory Committee under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. Left to right, they are: L. E. 
Bopst, Association of American Feed Control Officials, 
College Park, Md.; E. G. Cherbonnier, feed industry 
consultant, St. Louis; Harold L. Peet, dairyman, Pike, 
N.Y.; H. Clarence Eales, Poultry Producers of Central 
California, San Francisco; Elwood L. Chase (committee 


chairman), Cooperative G. L. F. Mills, Inc., Buffalo; J. 
R. Aligyer, executive secretary and assistant adminis- 
trator of the RMA; Mrs. Jean C. Callanan, recording 
secretary; Floyd E. Mundell, grower, Cozad, Neb.; R. C. 
Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, and R. C. Buckles, 
Moundview Wheat Farm, Stratford, Texas. Committee 
members not at the meeting are: Fred J. Ludwig, Farm- 
ers Trading Co., Laurens, Iowa; Martin L. Salm, grower, 
Chilton, Wis., and Charles Schmitt, grower, Beason, Il. 


Feed Advisory Group Recommends 
Research Programs 


WASHINGTON — The Feed Ad- 
visory Committee met here May 17- 
18 to make its recommendations for 
research in the fiscal year 1950 un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act 
and in view of changing conditions, 
the committee reappraised its recom- 
mendations for fiscal year 1949, made 
last November. 


The recommendations for 1950 are 
needed for budget planning. The re- 
appraised 1949 recommendations are 
as follows: 


Utilization — There should be re- 
search on preserving carotene and 
other nutrients in feeds, with empha- 
sis on sun-dried and dehydrated al- 
falfa. The conversion of vegetable 
and animal by-products, surpluses 
and wastes, and their feeding value 
should be studied. All information on 
pelleted and nonpelleted feeds should 
be correlated. 

Production—New, superior legumes 
and grasses resistant to disease and 
other hazards should be developed 
for pasture, hay, silage, green ma- 
nure and differing grazing systems. 
Hardy, disease and insect resistant 
grain varieties, and better ways to 
produce them, should be developed 
for grain, grazing and winter cover 
in the South. There should be fur- 
ther study of prevention of death 
losses when cattle and sheep are 
pastured on grasses and small grains. 


Marketing — The feed committee, 
like the grain committee, gave stor- 
age and conditioning research priority 
under marketing. It asked that re- 
search be expanded to see if arti- 
ficial drying of grain brings chemical 
or physical changes that affect its 
storage stability. Also, what is the 
nutritional value of adding amino 
acids to formula feeds? A simple 
fat acidity test that can be used 
in inspecting grain as to soundness, 
should be developed. Does heat con- 
trolled or natural drying, and stor- 
age, lower nutritive values in grain? 
U.S. grades should be correlated 
with nutritive values in hay, and 
practical inspection test for mois- 








ture in hay and straw should be de- 
veloped. There is a need for flow 
charts for small feed mills. All in- 
formation on fineness of grinding, 
rolling and crushing feed should be 
correlated. 


1950 Program Suggested 
The Committee recommended that 
if research on any of the above prob- 
lems could not be handled in the 
coming year, it should have prece- 
dence over recommendations for 1950, 
which follow: 


Utilization—To get products of the 
highest feeding value, there should 
be research on the processing of ma- 
terials, including oilseeds and distilled 
solubles. What effect will use of 
radioactive materials in studying 
feed utilization have on animal pro- 
duction ? 

Production — High producing corn 
hybrids, resistant to adverse condi- 
tions and superior in feeding, milling 
and keeping qualities, are needed. 
More information on fermentation 
losses in silage and development of 
forage moisture tester, should be a 
combined study. Better range plants 
and management practices are need- 
ed. Grass varieties resistant to drouth 
and disease, and Sudan grasses and 
sorghums low in prussic acid, should 
be developed for Great Plains and 
Intermountain areas. Develop dis- 
ease and insect-resistant grain sor- 
ghums for southeastern states; study 
irrigation and soil management as 
they affect yield and quality of al- 
falfa; determine fertilizer and cul- 
tural needs of deep-rooted legumes 
in the South; correlate all informa- 
tion on how rate of feeding and kinds 
of feed may be used for most ef- 
ficient milk production. 

Marketing—Possibilities of pellet- 
ing alfalfa meal for transportation 
to grain deficit areas and there re- 
grinding into mixed feeds, needs in- 
vestigation. There should be research 
on methods of determining the true 
moisture content of grain. Condition- 
ing-storage research should be ex- 
panded to include grain sorghums. 


for 1949-50 


While world supplies are short, more 
data on feed supplies are needed. 
Members of the Feed Advisory 
Committee are: Chairman, Elwood 
L. Chase, Cooperative G. L. F. Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo; L. E. Bopst, secretary- 
treasurer, Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, College Park, 
Md.; R. C. Buckles, Moundview 
Wheat Farm, Stratford, Texas; E. G. 
Cherbonnier, feed industry consult- 
ant, St. Louis, Mo.; H. Clarence 
Eales, assistant general manager, 
Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; Fred J. Lud- 
wig, grower, and director of the 
Farmers Trading Co., Laurens, Iowa; 
Floyd E. Mundell, grower, Cozad, 
Neb.; Harold L. Peet, dairyman, Pike, 
N. Y.; Martin L. Salm, grower, Chil- 
ton, Wis.; Charles Schmitt, grower, 
Beasen, Ill., and R. C. Woodworth, 
assistant to the president, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis. J. R. Allgyer, as- 
sistant to the administrator of the 
Research and Marketing Act, is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the committee. 
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OHIO FEED MEN HEAR 
WHEAT PACT CRITICISM 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Concern over 
the growing trend of government con- 
trol in business was expressed by 
most of the speakers at the 69th an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Assn., held in 
Columbus June 3-4. 

“In our trade we are continually 
concerned with the government’s pro- 
gram of loans and support prices 
for grain,” declared Henry H. Green, 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., and one of the 
featured speakers of the convention. 

“We are told,” said Mr. Green, 
“that the idea of the high 90% sup- 
port price for wheat and corn will 
enable farmers to adjust from war- 
time to peacetime production without 
danger of price collapse. Sponsors of 
this legislation are just beginning to 
realize that much of the crop land 
will be continually seeded to these 
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supported crops simply because many 
farmers can make a profit at that 
support price, even if they turn all 
the crop over to the government. 
Instead of providing a way for eco- 
nomic change, Congress has actually 
provided a means of preventing that 
economic change in farm produc- 
tion.” 

Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
charged that the International Wheat 
Agreement, now before Congress, “is 
not in the best interests of the live- 
stock and poultry producer, because 
the farmers look upon wheat as a 
safety factor. In the case of a corn 
shortage, wheat is used in large quan- 
titiés to maintain livestock produc- 
tion. 

Richard F. Uhlmann, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, was 
another featured speaker who re- 
ferred to the wheat agreement, de- 
claring that such agreements have 
always been failures. He said they 
would not be kept and that subsidies 
would be required right from the 
start. 

Officers selected for the ensuinz 
year are: president, H. E. Brubaker, 
New Carlisle; first vice presideni, 
Ralph H. Brown, Cincinnati; second 
vice president, Robert M. Hess, Ma:- 
silon; chairman of executive boari, 
L. A. Gilliland, Van Wert; treasure", 
Elton Kile, Kileville, and secretary, 
C. V. Thomas, Columbus. 

The new trustees elected at the 
meeting are L. G. Bradstock, Wellin:- 
ton; Mr. Brubaker; W. D. Thompson, 
Cambridge; G. E. O’Brien, Green- 
ville; A. C. Williams, Linworth, and 
H. E. Casgrain, Youngstown. 
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EUROPE TO GET WHEAT 
VIA MEMORIAL TRAIN 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Hungry Euro- 
peans will be aided in a substantial 
way by the Will Rogers Memorial 
Train, which will haul wheat from 
Oklahoma’s current crop. The train 
is scheduled to arrive at the port of 
Galveston when similar wheat trains 
arrive there from Kansas, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado and Texas. 

The first contribution to the train 
came from the Union Equity grain 
elevator, Enid, under the manage- 
ment of E. N. Puckett, and consisted 
of 25 acres of standing wheat. As 
were similar drives last year, the 
current drive is sponsored by the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program 
with Ralph Galt, Kingfisher, head of 
the project. In some counties the 
women are taking the initiative in so- 
liciting donations, and in many coun- 
ties the drive is under way. 
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W. J. DOUGHERTY RETIRES 
FROM KING MIDAS MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. M. Stein«<e, 
vice president, King Midas Flour 
Mills, announces the retirement of 
W. J. Dougherty, effective June 30, 
1948, as eastern Pennsylvania repre- 
sentative of durum department. 

Mr. Dougherty, after having been 
with the company for nearly 38 ye:rs, 
is leaving King Midas Flour Mills 
under its retirement pension p!an, 
which the company has had in effect 
for a number of years. 

His territory will be taken over by 
Dave Wilson, who is in charge of ‘he 
eastern division of the durum depart- 
ment of King Midas with headqu:r- 
ters in New York City. Mr. Wilson 
has been with the company for <p- 
proximately 24 years. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOL 














LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
oe 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dallas 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois - 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 


Governor 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 










Lee Knous 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
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RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 














McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


























i i CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. peciii’sntrios or Tie UNITED STATES 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin pete yd sk — —— 
Chicago Columbus ow Yor as ‘eo 
St. Louis Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 
: Kansas City Galveston aes City a Fortiand 
MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | | Siame” $3 a = Sie | 
Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours Toledo Baffalo Columbus Buff Le 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Members of the following Exchanges: . 

Chicago Board of Trade 

pyre WABASH ELEVATOR alma 
mneapolis Grain Ex nge ° ew Yo 

New York Produce eaauee C apacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Tl. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchang Kansas 

Duluth Board of Trade + Enid oe de 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange * Ww, rth, Texas 

New York Rubber Exchange in. jn oe were, 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


Full gains for the baking and milling 
industries in their current consumer 
advertising campaigns can come only 
from production of top quality goods, 
matching fully the promise of good 
eating made by the advertising text. 
POLAR BEAR will continue to 
offer bakers a firm foundation for 
such top quality. 



























q FOUNDED BY 
‘ % ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT . si 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 | 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 


selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 
Worth phone 3-3478. 





Rtn 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Bew.Ley BUILDING, ForT WorTH, TEXAS 
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Breadstuffs Must 
Meet Competition, 
Previewer Warns 


CHICAGO—tThe Long Range Pro- 
gram “ambassadors” of the Millers 
National Federation visited four 
more cities last week and gave a 
detailed explanation of the industry’s 
nutrition educational campaign to a 
total of 334 representatives of flour 
mills, wholesale bakeries and flour 
distributing organizations. 

The first meeting was held June 14 
at the Gibson in Cincinnati, with an 
attendance of 72. The _ presiding 
chairman was M. W. McConnell of 
the Lee Milling Co. 

An addition to the regular speak- 
ers, Herman Steen, federation vice 
president, and Lloyd Ellingwood, di- 
rector of the Long Range Program, 
was V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., chairman of the mem- 
bers’ service subcommittee. Mr. 
Englehard made four main points. 
The first was that the Long Range 
Program is a competitive campaign 
—one in which millers and bakers 
are competing against other food in- 
dustries for their share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar. 

The second point was that the 
campaign is not a _ substitute for 
brand advertising. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Engelhard pointed out that 
that Long Range Program will 
strengthen the effectiveness of brand 
advertising by increasing the pub- 
lic’s knowledge of the nutritional 
benefits of enriched bread and flour. 

The third point which Mr. Engel- 
hard emphasized was the importance 
of properly displaying the products 
of our industry and the baking in- 
dustry, with particular attention 
to be paid to the cleanliness of all 
displays. 

The final point was that men con- 
nected with the flour industry are 
engaged in an important career, not 
just a job, and that for the success 
of the Long Range Program it is im- 
portant that the entire industry take 
this attitude in doing everything pos- 
sible to assist. 

The second meeting was held June 
15 at the Biltmore in Atlanta, where 
the official attendance was listed at 
86. Presiding at this session was 
Malcolm W. Fuhrer of the Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co. The speakers were 
Mr. Steen, Mr. Ellingwood and Mr. 
Engelhard. 

Mr. Steen discussed various rea- 
sons for the decline in flour con- 
sumption from over 200 lb. per per- 
son per year 40 years ago to less 
than 140 Ib. today. He pointed out 
that while flour consumption has 
been going down, the use of other 
foods such at citrus fruits, vegeta- 
bles and dairy products has been on 
the increase. These foods which are 
now used in larger quantities have 
all been promoted vigorously by in- 
telligently planned educational cam- 
paigns. 

At the conclusion of the Atlanta 
meeting, Mr. Steen left the Long 
Range “caravan” and went to De 
Land, Fla., for his first glimpse of 
his new grandson, Stephen Gregg 
Wenzel, son of Mr. and Mrs. James 
E. Wenzel. 

The third session was held at the 
John Marshall Hotel in Richmond, 
Va., with an attendance of 53 per- 
sons. Mr. Engelhard presided at this 
meeting and he and Mr. Ellingwood 
shared the speaking honors. Among 
those attending was A. H. Krueger, 


Washington representative of the fed- 
eration. 

The final meeting of the week was 
held June 17 at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia. The 
attendance was 123, including 27 
representatives from wholesale bak- 
eries. Presiding was William Lentz, 
president of the Mauser Milling Co. 
and a director of the federation: 

Meetings were scheduled for this 
week at Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle. The final meeting will 
be held at the Board of Trade in 
Chicago at 2 p.m. June 29, with V. C. 
Hathaway of the Quaker Oats Co. 
presiding. 
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JAN.-MARCH ARMY FLOUR 
EXPORTS 5,902,204 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—USS. wheat flour 
exports under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing February amounted to 821,723 
sacks and in March they were 2,388,- 
765 sacks, making first quarter flour 
exports under that program of 5,902,- 
204 sacks. During the first quarter 
of 1947, such exports amounted to 
2,935 229 sacks. 

Wheat exports under the army pro- 
gram totaled 12,874,749 bu. during 
February and during March 4,896,185 
bu. were exported. January-March 
wheat exports amounted to 26,461,730 
bu., against 17,576,002 bu. in the first 
quarter of 1947. 

The army exports of wheat and 
flour are reported by the Bureau of 
the Census and are in addition to the 
exports of wheat and flour reported 
through private and other govern- 
mental channels. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.30 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.30, as 
compared with 16.09 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 27.40, as compared with 33.95 a 
year ago. 
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Emergency Status Given Michigan 
Regulation for Flour Containers 


LANSING, MICH.—The used bag order issued by the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Commission June 7 was given emergency status and became effective 


June 10 when Gov. Kim Sigler signed the order. 


Normally such regulations 


become effective 30 days after their issuance but officials of the Bureau of 
Marketing and Enforcement regarded the ban against the reuse of flour 
containers as of sufficient importance to justify its being put on an 


emergency status. 


Miles A. Nelson, chief of the bureau, said that the Michigan order has 


the full force and effect of law. 


It will be reviewed at the next meeting: 


of the Michigan Legislative Council and formal approval by that body is 


anticipated. 


The Michigan regulation is similar to the orders now in force in Illinois 


and Kansas. 


It prohibits millers and other producers from packing flour 


in used containers and also prohibits bakers and other food processors from 
using flour that is packed in used containers. 





Congress Passes Miller Bill 
Without Limiting Amendment 


WASHINGTON — The Moore 
amendment to the Miller bill amend- 
ing the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act was eliminated from that 
measure in the House-Senate confer- 
ence June 17, and in this form the 
bill was passed by both houses. 

The Moore amendment would have 
required proof of wilful intent or 
gross negligence before criminal 
prosecution under the act. It was 
supported by a group of flour and 
corn millers, of which E. W. Morri- 
son, president of the Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas, was commit- 
tee chairman. 

Mr. Morrison said this week that 
efforts to amend the food and drug 
law along the lines of the Moore 
amendment will be continued, prob- 
ably by the introduction of a separate 
bill at the next session of Congress, 
and that support will be sought from 
all of the food, drug and cosmetic 
industries. 

The Miller bill had passed the Sen- 
ate with the Moore amendment, but 
the latter was not a part of the House 
version of the bill. The House had 
already passed the Miller bill when 


the Morrison committee started its 
work. 

The Miller bill as passed provides 
that the FDA can seize adulterated, 
contaminated and infested merchan- 
dise when it has halted within state 
borders after interstate commerce 
has ceased. This change in the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938 was 
seen necessary after circuit court de- 
cisions had held that the agency was 
not empowered to seize such goods 
after their entrance into state com- 
merce. 

Approval by the chief executive 
was a foregone conclusion since the 
bill had bipartisan sponsorship from 
Rep. William J. Miller (R., Conn.) 
and Sen. Brian MacMahon (D., 
Conn.). 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. F. BRICE APPOINTED. 
TO KING MIDAS REGION 
MINNEAPOLIS — King Midas 
Flour Mills announces the appoint- 
ment of Leslie F. Brice, of Atlanta, 
Ga., as sales representative for the 
southwestern states. 








Topheavy Staff Gets Blame for 
ECA Organizational Difficulties 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Cooperation Administration is bog- 
ging down under weight of front of- 
fice personnel which contributes lit- 
tle to the problems at hand, accord- 
ing to recent critical reports of the 
activities of the _ reconstruction 
agency. 

The criticism in the main consist- 
ed in calling the ECA merely another 
relief agency on the basis of per- 
formance and that its reconstruction 
goal was being missed by a wide 
margin. 

According to a quick study of the 
personnel of ECA, it is revealed that 
slightly more than 150 persons are 
engaged in reconstruction programs 
while more than 300 are employed 
on staff matters. There is too much 
thinking along government protocol 
lines and too little on the practical 
matters at hand, observers say. 

Another phase of the inadequacy 
of current ECA operations is the 
probleni of bilateral agreements be- 
tween this country and the partici- 
pating nations. At the present time 





ECA is authorizing the expenditure 
of its funds on the basis of letters 
of intent to sign bilateral agree- 
ments with the foreign participating 
nations. 


Loosely Drawn Agreements 


The original bilateral treaty agree- 
ments were drafted by the Depart- 
ment of State but were considered so 
loosely drawn by ECA legal authori- 
ties that it was decided to revise them 
along lines proposed by the ECA 
authorities. 

The ECA theory of a desirable bi- 
lateral treaty swung to the opposite 
side from the State Department ver- 
sion, with the result that in regard 
to foreign currencies the treaty 
proposals are seen as too onerous 
for acceptance by the signatory na- 
tions. 

ECA Staff Difficulties 

The ECA staff largely consists of 
state department employees who are 
familiar with government protocol 
at this time. However, this cannot be 
cited as a genuine criticism of ad- 


ministrative policy, as in a number 
of instances in the food field the 
industries involved have been un- 
able to agree on an acceptable con- 
sultant. The two major exceptions 
are in grain where D. A. FitzGerald, 
director of supply, went to the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council to select 
its chairman, Harold A. Sanford, 
and in cotton where Dr. FitzGerald 
chose E. D. White, the cotton in- 
dustry executive on duty with USDA. 
The citrus industry has asked for a 
representative on the ECA food staff 
but the three producing areas have 
been unable to agree on an accept- 
able man. 

Many of the ECA problems can 
be ascribed as growing pains which 
will relieve themselves once the basic 
problems of the agency are resolved, 
observers feel, but say that there 
is still an extreme danger that the 
agency may be so circumscribed by 
regulations and ritual that it will be 
impossible to fulfill the mandate in 
the authorization act to maximize 
the use of private trade. 
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Paul M. Petersen, durum division, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is vacationing by automobile in 
the West. 

& 


John E, Novak, sales manager and 
export manager, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a month’s 
business trip to South American 
countries. 


G. M. Lowry, president, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has gone 
to Santa Fe, N.M., for a short vaca- 
tion. 


David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treaurer and general manager, Lloyd 
Leatherock, manager, special products 
department, and Elmer Huffman, 
sales manager, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, have returned from a busi- 
ness trip to various points in eastern 
Kansas. 


Miss Mary Hardenbergh, daughter 
of Clarence Hardenbergh, president, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Mrs. Hardenbergh, was 
married to Charles Putnam Dethier 
June 18 in Minneapolis. The bride- 
groom is the son of Edouard Dethier, 
New York. 

+ 


John H. Hayes, well known in the 
New York flour trade and associated 
with E. S. Thompson, left June 18 for 
Omaha to spend a few days with his 
mother. 


On their return about July 4 from 
a trip to California, Frank Allen II 
and his bride, the former Miss Janette 
Phillips, will live in Winona, Minn. 
Mr. Allen is the son of Frank J. Allen, 
vice president and general manager, 
Bay State Milling Co., and Mrs. Allen. 
The bride is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. V. L. Phillips, Minneapolis. The 
couple were married June 11 in 
Edina, a Minneapolis suburb. 


* 

Recent visitors to the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller were Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur B. Fruen, Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Fruen, president of the 
Fruen Milling Co. of that city, showed 
considerable interest in the activi- 
ties of feed merchants in Britain. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fruen, having enjoyed an 
extensive tour of Europe, returned 
home on the Queen Mary June 16. 

* 

Walter Geist, president of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was 
awarded an honorary doctor of engi- 
neering degree June 7 by the Michi- 
gan College of Mining and Technology 
at Houghton, Mich. 


Howard D. Whitney, sales manager, 
Rapinwax Paper Co., Chicago, was 
married June 16 to Miss Mary Kauf- 
man Howerton, 


Members of the baking industry 
and allied trades in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul left June 18 for a fishing 
trip in the Mille Lacs area. The party 
was made up of A. J. Vander Voort, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute Baking 
School, technical editor of The Ameri- 
can Baker; William Booth, National 
Tea Co.; L. C. Bovig, Procter & Gam- 
ble; J. M. Fiest, Standard Brands, 
Inc.; E. D. White, Russell-Miller Mill- 





ing Co.; C. D. Farrell, Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co.; J. B. Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co.; 
J. J. Peterson, Bear-Stewart Co., and 
T. J. Williams, Red Ow] Stores, Inc. 


2 

Miss Betty Moeller was married re- 
cently to Ray F. Prahl, president and 
general manager, Suwannee Food & 
Baking Co., Jacksonville. The former 
Miss Moeller is the daughter of W. E. 
Moeller, owner of the City Bakery, 
St. Augustine. 


J. W. Gilmore, general superinten- 
dent, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, spent the past week in Min- 
neapolis on business. 


R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, flew to Rapid City, S.D., 
June 18 to spend a few days with the 
officials of the Tri-State Milling Co. 
Part of the visit will be spent at a 
near-by trout stream, which is said 
to be one of the finest in the country. 


M. W. Urban was reappointed sec- 
retary of the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
Board of Trade at the first meeting of 
the new board of directors last week. 
Phil Clarke of the Clarke Grain Co. 
was renamed treasurer. 


E. P. Mitchell, president of the E. 
P. Mitchell Co., flour brokerage firm, 
Kansas City, left this week for Min- 
neapolis, where he will spend a short 
time prior to going to Wahpeton, 
N.D., to be present at the marriage 
of his son Eugene to Miss Norma Ann 
Lieber of Wahpeton, June 26. The 
couple will make their home in Kan- 





E. E. Clark 


E. E. CLARK ELECTED HEAD 
OF LOS ANGELES EXCHANGE 


LOS ANGELES—E. E. Clark was 
elected president of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange at the annual mem- 
bership meeting of the organization 
here June 8. 

Frank Viault, Jr., was named vice 
president of the exchange, H. A. 


Brickman, treasurer, and C. G. White 
was elected secretary. J. W. Camp- 
bell, F. E. Boss, S. N. Loew, Jr., and 
G. M. McDowell were elected to the 
board of directors. 


sas City where Mr. Mitchell is asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Sebree, 
Shook, Hardy & Hunter. 


Miss Louise Fleur Myers, daughter 
of Louis S. Meyers, general manager 
and treasurer of the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was married June 
19 to Eugene R. Schlesinger of New 
York. The couple will make their 
home in New York, where Mr. Schle- 
singer is employed in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank doing field work toward a 
Ph.D. degree at Harvard University. 


Thomas W. Staley, treasurer, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and his 
daughter, Nancy, returned to Kansas 
City last week from a trip to New 
York and Washington following Miss 
Staley’s graduation from Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., June 12. 

* 


H. M. Davis, Boston, has been 
named by P. H. Baum, vice president 
and director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, as the new representative for the 
mill in the New England states. 


W. A. Swain, Atlanta representa- 
tive for the International Milling Co., 
is at the home offices in Minneapolis 
this week. 

® 


L. C. Chase, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and general 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is vacationing for a week at 
Mackinac Island, Lake Michigan. B. 
V. Hopper, sales director, bakery pro- 
duction division of the Valier & Spies 
firm, returned after attending the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn summer 
outing at Virginia Beach, Va., June 
14-16. 

a 


H. V. Nootbaar, H. V. Nootbaar Co., 
Los Angeles, was a_ visitor on 
the St. Louis exchange last week. 
Arthur Hopkins, president, Chas. M. 
Cox Co., Boston, was also on the 
exchange floor. 

* 


Reuben H. Levy, president of the 
Blue Ribbon Cake Co., Kingston, Pa., 
recently received a Rotary Club 
award for “distinguished service to 
the community.” 


Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., and former 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., spoke on “Competitive Rela- 
tionships” before the convention of 
Wisconsin Society of Certified Public 
Accountants at Egg Harbor, Wis., 
June 17-20. 

« 


Paul H. Helms, president, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles, creator of the 
Helms Athletic Foundation, was re- 
cently awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctor of “Laws by Syracuse Univer- 
sity, from which he graduated in 
1912. While a student there, Mr. 
Helms was coxswain and coach of the 
university crew, and in memory of 
those days presented a new racing 
shell to the school. 

& 


Frank J. Allen, vice president and 
general manager of the Bay State 
Milling Co., has become a grand- 
father—his first experience of this 
kind. A daughter was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Allen June 18 in 
Winona, Minn. Edward is Frank 
J.’s older son. 

& 


Allen R. Cornelius, secretary, Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was among those from 
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BAKERY EXECUTIVES KILLED 
IN AIR CRASH 


NEW YORK—Nathan Berke, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Ernest Wini- 
koff, vice president in charge of 
sales, Berke Bakeries, Imc., Brook- 
lyn, wholesale cake bakers, were two 
of the victims of the DC6 crash near 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., June 17, in which 
43 persons were killed. They were 
returning from a business trip to the 
company’s other plant in Chicago. 
Mr. Berke was a son of the founder 
of the bakery. His brother, Irving, is 
president. 





out of Georgia attending the Long 
Range Program regional meeting of 
the Millers National Federation, held 
in Atlanta June 15. 

e 


Lewis J. Schutts, Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas, spent several days 
in Atlanta on business during the 
past week. 

se 


Gordon Payne, Jr., graduated from 
Princeton University June 15. He is 
the son of Gordon Payne of Atlanta, 
representative for Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha. 


George B. Wagner, head of the 
department of biological control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was able to re- 
turn to his office June 22 after a 
two-week absence due to illness. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN MAN’S WIDOW DIES 


WINNIPEG—Mrs. Clarence C. 
Fields, widow of a former prominent 
Winnipeg grain man, died recently. 
The late C. C. Fields was general 
manager of the Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, until his death in 
1945. 














P. Val Kolb 


P. VAL KOLB ELECTED TO 
GENERAL DRUG CO. POST 


NEW YORK—P. Val Kolb has been 
elected vice president of the General 
Drug Co., according to a recent an- 
nouncement by James Hill, Jr., presi- 
dent of Sterling Drug, Inc., the parent 
company. At the same time Mr. Hill 
disclosed the sale of the subsidiary’s 
inventory of aromatic chemicals 
other than vanillin and related prod- 
ucts. 

For many years the sole distribu- 
tor of vanillin products, General 
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Drug will continue to market them 
under Mr. Kolb’s direction. At the 
same time Mr. Kolb remains as vice 
president of another Sterling subsid- 
iary, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., in 
charge of its special markets-indus- 
trial division. 

Sale of the aromatic chemicals in- 
ventory was made to Verona Chemi- 
cal Co., Newark, N.J., with which 
C. K. Willenkamp, former General 
Drug vice president, has become as- 
sociated. Offices of the General Drug 
Co. in Brooklyn are being discontin- 
ued, and its headquarters will be at 
170 Varick St., New York. 

Vanillin is a flavoring material 
widely used in the baking, confection- 
ery and other industries. It is manu- 
factured by another Sterling subsid- 
iary, Salvo Chemical Corp., Roth- 
schild, Wis. Mr. Kolb announced there 
will be no change in the present 
methods of distributing vanillin and 
related products. 


DEATHS 


Giles Henry Vaden III, 58, presi- 
dent of the Galveston Mills, Gretna, 
Va., died at his home in that city 
June 14. He had been in ill health 
for a number of years. Head of the 
milling firm for 34 years, Mr. Vaden 
was also prominent in civic affairs. 
He was a graduate of the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mary, four sons 
and a daughter. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kelly McCarthy, 
56, wife of John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, died June 17. Funeral services 
were held June 19. Mr. McCarthy is a 
past president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and serves in several im- 
portant baking industry positions. 











Mrs. Esther Thoms, wife of George 
W. Thoms, died at her home in Bay- 
side, Long Island, June 13. Mr. Thoms, 
bakery production service depart- 
ment, Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., is in charge of one of 
the touring units of the Fleischmann 
School for Bakers. 


Minnie A. Morris, 73, former asso- 
ciate editor of Bakers’ Helper, died 
recently at her home in La Grange, 
Ill., after a lingering illness. Joining 
the magazine in 1920, Miss Morris 
served on the Bakers’ Helper staff for 
26 years, retiring in 1946. 


Albert J. Dalton, 46, president of 
the Golden Flake Baking Co., Boston, 
died June 7. Mr. Brown was past pres- 
ident of the Boston Baking Club and, 
at the time of his death, a governor 
of the New England Bakers Assn. 


Mrs. Gerald T. Massie died, re- 
cently. Funeral services were con- 
ducted in Dallas, Texas. She was 
the wife of Gerald T. Massie of At- 
lanta, representative for Commander 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. A. ROMEISER ELECTED 
TO HEAD SALINA BOARD 


SALINA, KANSAS—C. A. Romeis- 
er, former vice president, was elected 
president of the Salina Board of 
Trade here at an election June 15. 
He succeeds J. J. Owens. 

Carry-over directors are A. T. 
Riley, Kenneth L. Wright, and H. P. 
Lorenz. Two new directors elected 
are Carry S. Hopper and Milton 
Klint. 
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Wheat Improvement in Kansas Gets 
Emphasis at Kansas City Field Day 


KANSAS CITY—Achievements of 
wheat improvement workers reflect- 
ed in Kansas’ “miracle” crop of 1948 
and the need for much greater soil 
conservation efforts were emphasized 
at the annual wheat field day in 
Kansas City June 17. Nearly 700 
persons from every industry associ- 
ated with wheat and bread, including 
many leading millers and bakers, 
were present at the meeting spon- 
sored by the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. 

Rain prevented the program from 
being presented as planned on the 
farm of Paul Uhlmann, chairman of 
the board, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, where some of the grain 
test plots are located. Shifted to the 
Muehlebach Hotel, the wheat varie- 
ties were on display in small sheaves, 
but the speaking program was car- 
ried out as planned. 

The new wheat varieties so quickly 
adopted by Kansas wheat growers in 
the past few years, have increased 
output of the state by approximately 
30,000,000 bu., Dean R. I. Throck- 
morton, of Kansas State College, told 
the gathering. At present wheat 
prices, this represents a gross value 
of close to $70,000,000. 


Wheat Yields Up 51% 

Much has been written and spoken 
about plant breeders’ success in in- 
creasing corn production with hy- 
brids, Dean Throckmorton said, but 
few realize that in the past 10 years 
wheat yields have been boosted 51% 
by the new varieties. Yields of 
Pawnee wheat, one of the new vari- 
eties, were that much greater than 
Turkey wheat in the Manhattan area 
this year, he pointed out. 

Further work remains to be done, 
Dean Throckmorton said. In par- 
ticular, plant breeders are still seek- 
ing a hard red winter wheat that is 
resistant to stem rust and yet has 
all other desirable qualities. Search 
also is going on to develop wheats of 
even greater drouth resistance. Pro- 
tein quantity cannot be increased 
through plant breeding, Mr. Throck- 
morton pointed out, but must come 
from soil fertility. 


Urges Soil Conservation 


For a national soil fertility pro- 
gram, Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent. of Kansas State College, and 
principal speaker on the program, 
made an eloquent and moving plea. 
The world, and even the U.S., is wast- 
ing its soil resources, and this waste 
is a threat to world peace, he em- 
phasized. Hunger is a prime basis 
for war and unrest and with world 
population steadily increasing and 
world acreage limited, we cannot af- 
ford longer to waste land fertility 
anywhere. 

President Eisenhower pointed out 
that it now requires about three 
acres of land to support each person 
in the U.S. on present dietary levels. 
Population is rising steadily and it 
may be only a few years until this 
ratio is forced down to 2.8 acres. 
The agricultural scientist’s job is to 
increase output per acre to offset this 
decreasing land ratio, but all of his 
efforts are useless if soil fertility is 
destroyed. 


Outlines Four-Point Program 


Despite our many soil conserva- 
tion laws, we still are depleting our 
soil resources, the speaker declared, 
primarily because soil conservation 


work is confused with programs to 
sustain farm income, he said. A na- 
tional conservation program, divorced 
from income sustaining principles, 
should be adopted and founded on 
four principles: (1) adequate re- 
search work on how to get farmers 
to preserve soil fertility, (2) mapping 
and planning what needs to be done 
in each specific area, (3) developing 
a corps of better trained technicians 
who can show the farmer how to 
do it in actual field work, (4) incen- 
tive payments of a new kind which 
will induce farmers to follow proper 
cultivation practices. 

The national public benefits that 
accrue justify the payment of fed- 
eral funds for such purposes, Mr. 
Eisenhower declared in explaining 
that under his plan these funds 
would be made available for five 
years. 


Step Toward World Peace 


An even broader application of 
these principles to the world 
through the United Nations would 
be a profound step toward world 
peace, he declared in advocating that 
trained technicians should be made 
available to any country through the 
United Nations to set up similar pro- 
grams. If the United Nations or- 
ganization cannot agree on political 
questions, he said, it may at least 
make a good start toward interna- 
tional amity by reaching an accord 
to such a program that is not sub- 
ject to dispute. 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Co., 
New York, paid tribute to the wheat 
improvement work of the past dec- 
ade and the exceptional results it has 
produced, citing the great benefits 
to both the milling and baking indus- 
tries, growers and consumers alike. 

Richard Uhlmann, of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, expressed these 
benefits in another way when he 
pointed out that they made it possible 
for the U.S. to ship to hungry na- 
tions abroad in the past crop year 
more wheat than any nation has ever 
exported. 

In accomplishing this task, the na- 
tion’s grain marketing system has 
played a vital part, he declared. 
‘It is important for any nation to 
have free, open and competitive mar- 
kets,” he said. ‘When a free market 
is allowed to do the job all con- 
sumers and all producers are im- 
mediately given an equal right to the 
economic vote. When it is displaced, 
they are disenfranchised and the pow- 
er of decision is vested in one or 
more men whose judgment may dif- 
fer from the will of the people.” 

Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
presided at the meeting, and before 
introducing the speakers reviewed 
the many unusual weather hazards 
of this year’s wheat crop, which 
started last fall with practically 
none of the important factors in its 
favor. Mr. Smith called the 160,000,- 
000 bu. outturn (the government 
June estimate) a “miracle” crop. 

The new varieties—Pawnee, Co- 
manche, Wichita and Triumph—now 
comprise 63% of Kansas acreage and 
including the former favored varie- 
ties of Turkey, Tenmarq and Kan- 
red, 87% of Kansas acreage is now 
approved varieties. 

Mr. Smith paid particular tribute to 
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Paul Uhlmann as a good friend of 
the wheat improvement work. 

C. E. Skiver, director of the wheat 
improvement association, displayed 
sheaves of the various wheat vari- 
eties and pointed out that in 1943 
there were only 14% acres of Pawnee 
grown in Kansas, whereas in the past 
year approximately 5 million acres 
were harvested, a remarkable record 
in dissemination of a new wheat. 

Following the program, Mr. Uhl- 
mann provided food and liquid re- 
freshments for the huge crowd in the 
hotel. 


Among those present were a large 
number of millers and bakers from 
distant points as well as nearby Kan- 
sas City, including executives of 
nearly all of the largest milling and 
baking companies. The bakery 
group this year was expanded con- 
siderably by the coincidence of the 
bakery sanitation school in Kansas 
City, jointly sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the Bak- 
ers Allied Club of Kansas City. The 
students joined in the wheat day 
festivities. 

Out of town visitors were enter- 
tained on June 17 and the preced- 
ing day at several luncheon and din- 
ner gatherings which gave the affair 
much of the color of an industry har- 
vest celebration. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


have been booked by hard winter 
mills. 


PACIFIC DELIVERIES 
STILL HANDICAPPED 


As the new crop approaches, flour 
prices in the Pacific Northwest are 
showing some easiness. Some in- 
crease in inquiry has resulted, but 
only for nearby delivery, as some 
users still hope for lower prices. 
Milling activity still is restricted by 
flood conditions, with all Columbia 
River terminal mills down. All of 
them had fair-sized floor stocks of 
flour, but these have been pared by 
three weeks of inactivity. Deliveries, 
not sales, are the chief concern of 
mills, as many customers are in flood 
areas and have not been able to 
take in flour. The PMA was in the 
Pacific Northwest market for more 
flour last week. Southern California 
demand for bakery flour is better, 
but family sales remain in the slump 
which began two weeks ago. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 100,111 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 66% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
642,863 sacks, compared with 3,542,- 
752 the previous week and 4,033,961 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
2,586,793 and three years ago 3,586,- 
185. Production increased 14,000 
sacks in the Northwest over a week 
ago, 36,000 in the Southwest and 62,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast 
while production decreased 6,000 
sacks in Buffalo and 6,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast. 
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BUREAU REPORTS APRIL FLOUR 
OUTPUT UP 1.4% FROM MARCH 


Census Figures Show Total U.S. Production During 
Month at 21.8 Million Sacks; Production at Rate 
of 72.6% of Capacity Over Nation 


WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 
the Census estimated that wheat 
flour production by mills in the U.S. 
totaled 22.1 million sacks during 
April, 1.4% more than the 21.8 million 
sacks produced during March, but 
11% below the April, 1947, output of 
24.7 million sacks. 

Increased output in Kansas, Ore- 
gon, California, Illinois, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Washington act- 
ed to compensate the decline in other 
states. Production during April was 
at the rate of 72.6% of rated capac- 
ity, the bureau said. 

Wheat grindings during April were 
estimated at 50.3 million bushels as 
compared with 49.6 million bushels in 
March. Millfeed production was 
placed at 422,000 short tons, against 
416,000 short tons for March. 

During the first 10 months of the 
current crop year (July 1-June 30) 
wheat flour production amounted to 
238 million sacks, compared with 252 
million sacks for the corresponding 
months of the 1946-47 crop year, a de- 
crease of 6%. 

These figures are for approximate- 
ly 1,100 flour mills of which 425 report 
monthly to the bureau, the remainder 
annually. The 1,100 mills are believed 
by bureau officials to account for 


about 98% of the entire U.S. wheat 
flour production. 


Detailed statistics on wheat flour 
production follow: 


APRIL FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Flour production by states in the U. 8. 
for April, 1948, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce (000's omitted): 


April, April, April, 

State 1948 1947 1946 
California ....... 339 420 318 
GCOIOTAGO vccccece 471 448 367 
eT . SPR Tee 37 58 29 
i ere ree 1,148 1,224 945 
Indiana ......... 318 258 302 
PERMBRS ciccscccs 4,469 4,173 3,097 
Michigan ....... 370 385 318 
Minnesota ...... 2,411 3,235 2,584 
Missouri ........ 1,992 2,138 1,599 
Montana ........ 293 360 356 
Nebraska ....... 692 707 553 
NOW TORK .cscse 1,999 2,883 2,538 
North Dakota .. 215 396 360 
a 692 783 692 
Oklahoma ...... 1,093 1,117 799 
Pe eee 514 660 555 
<,. Meee reeree 1,567 1,640 1,281 
Ss tGWunaends 290 310 218 
Washington ..... 982 1,034 1,041 
Wisconsin ...... 178 185 137 
Other states .... 2,000 2,290 1,819 
Total ‘iascens Bere 24,704 19,878 


Data through June, 1947, in this series 
represent actual production as reported by 
mills regardless of size; those for subsequent 
months are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 
400 sacks, Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 


of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce 


--Production—, 






Wheat Wheat 
ground* flour 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month bu.) sacks) (tons) 
1948— 
Apel wcscsceces O8,388 22,079 422,334 
March ...cseee. 49,631 21,768 415,510 
February ....... 47,974 21,002 401,958 
JOMUATF cccccce 65,141 24,174 460,890 
1947— 
December ...... 53,734 23,475 448,184 
November ...... 54,188 23,676 449,691 
October ........ 60,393 26,327 506,140 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 
August .....-08. 59.619 25,926 497,92 
SURF. convecccoss GUguen 24,917 472,210 
1947— 
January ....ees 64,575 27,906 556,350 
February ...... 57,162 24,714 491,480 
BEGPOM we cccsvce 63,301 27,423 545,630 
AMPIL coccccsecee 56,838 24,704 483,550 
BRAS oc ccaeusecce Saeeee 24,393 465,000 
TUD cccesccccss GE,GGn 24,171 163,750 


Data since June, 1947, estimated on the 


Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 


capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
in wheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
flourt as % of wheat of offal tion 


(1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 


sacks) pacity of flour of flour (%) 
1,169 72.6 136.7 38.3 73.2 
1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 
1,157 78.0 137.3 38.2 72.8 
1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
1,184 R6.4 137.9 38.4 72.5 
1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 
1,163 92.3 138.8 39.9 72.0 
1,153 93.2 138.8 39.8 72.0 
1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
1,154 82.3 138.0 39.1 72.5 
1,157 81.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 


basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 


our capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were reported 
1our cay 3 . 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, including dockage, 


if any. 


+The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the ‘400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks. 


{Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





Latin, Philippine Bookings 


Moderately large bookings of flour 
are being made to Latin America and 
the Philippines this week under the 
modified general license system an- 
nounced by the Office of International 
Trade June 17. While theoretically 
no actual limit is set on the amount 
of flour that can be sold to the 
Western Hemisphere areas, the me- 
chanics of complying with the regu- 
lations and other trade factors are 
limiting the current volume of busi- 
ness. 

Potentially, the new system would 
permit immediate sales of around 8,- 


Up Under New License Deal 


600,000 sacks, twice the volume of li- 
censes issued after April 1 for those 
with historical records in the second 
quarter of 1948, plus additional 
amounts to “newcomers” in initial 
lots of not over 3,200 sacks. 
Actually bookings are falling far 
short of the potential because of 
time-consuming task of reconfirming 
previous sales, assembling proof of 
shipments, etc. Volume of sales con- 
firmed this week, however, repre- 
sents the largest amounts destined 
for Latin America for more than 
a year, and bookings of two or three 


million sacks probably will be com- 
pleted this week. 

One factor holding down volume 
is that nearly all sales are being 
made for immediate shipment, which 
is necessary to enable the shipper 
to show proof of export in making 
his next application for a license. 
Practically all of the bookings made 
were for July shipment, with a small 
scattering of August business. 

Another delaying factor in many 
cases is arrangement of credit. Most 
exporters are insisting on letters of 
credit on American banks. While some 
volume of credit of this kind is out- 
standing, now it is growing more 
difficult to get such funds estab- 
lished. The Brazilian government late 
last week decreed that applications 
for dollar exchange must be filed 45 
days in advance, which will slow 
down business with that country, the 
largest Latin American market. 

Closing of sales with Brazil and 
Cuba have been slower than in most 
other countries included in the new 
license zone. Current demand from 
Cuba is very light with seasonal fac- 
tors retarding flour consumption 
there. Supplies there are adequate 
for immediate needs and the current 
licensing system puts a penalty on 
forward bookings. 

Price ranges showed the effect of 
removal of the scarcity regulations 
and quotations averaged lower than 
those at which sales have been made 
recently under the old system. Range 
of values is fairly wide, reflecting dif- 
ferences in countries and quality of 
flour offered. Most quotations varied 
from around $5.30 to $5.60 sack, osna- 
burgs, ports, for July shipment. 

No interest was evident from the 
claimant countries which receive bulk 
licenses. All July bookings are com- 
plete to these countries, except for 
France which is reported not inter- 
ested in purchasing for that month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK M. STOLL, FORMER 
GRAIN PUBLICIST, DIES 


KANSAS CITY — Frank M. Stoll, 
49, former director of public rela- 
tions for the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and recently research assist- 
ant to the city auditor of Kansas 
City, died June 17 as the result of a 
heart ailment following an appen- 
dectomy. 

Widely known in the grain and 
milling industries throughout the 
Southwest, Mr. Stoll in his work with 
the Kansas City exchange took an 
active part in promoting farm youth 
club work. He served as a major in 
the last war and as a lieutenant in 
World War I. While with the military 
police in England, Mr. Stoll devel- 
oped the acute heart trouble. He was 
in a hospital in England for some 
time and returned to the U.S. for re- 
tirement in 1945. 

Born in Oklahoma City, Mr. Stoll 
was a newspaperman in Wichita and 
Kansas City before joining the grain 
exchange staff. He later served as 
director of public relations for the 
Midwest Research Institute, Kansas 
City. 

Surviving are his widow, a son who 
lives in Los Angeles, and four sisters. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATORS STARTED 


KANSAS CITY—Two new country 
elevator projects under way in Kan- 
sas are a 45,000-bu. house being 
erected at Kalvesta, Kansas, by Mil- 
ton Bosse of Ellinwood, and an addi- 
tion of 60,000 bu. to the B. W. Kyner 
elevator at Wilson, Kansas, which 
will make the latter a 175,000 bu. 
plant. 
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Generous Rains 
Cover Most Parts 
of Spring Region 


MINNEAPOLIS — Generous rains 
have relieved all of the former dry 
areas in the Northwest and crops 
that were not too far gone are mak- 
ing a rapid recovery. Fortunately, the 
dry spots had been outside of the 
main wheat growing areas and the 
dry weather setback was not too im- 
portant from the standpoint of pros- 
pective ‘bushels of spring wheat and 
durum. 

Reporting on eastern Montana and 
the Dakotas, the Occident Elevator 
division of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., says that the precipitation 
was accompanied by unseasonably 
cool temperatures, ranging from 35 
to 50 for the lows to 55 and 75 
for the highs. 

“At a glance the grain now looks 
very well throughout North Dakota 
and Montana, but our reports this 
week indicate we have a very spot- 
ted crop,” the Occident report says. 
“Some points may have missed their 
share of precipitation. Some points 
report that the early grain is the best 
and some report the late sown grain 
is doing best. East of the Missouri 
River, where early in the season 
fields had ample subsoil moisture, 
the early sown grain received a big 
set-back; the hot, dry spell dried 
out the topsoil down to 8 in. The 
plant was not sufficiently developed 
to reach the subsoil moisture and 
a great deal of grain in that terri- 
tory has a stunted appearance. 

“Outside of a very few isolated 
points, moisture conditions both as 
to top soil and subsoil are now quite 
favorable and need a period of warm, 
bright weather.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OUTPUT OF RYE FLOUR 
UP 3% DURING APRIL 


=< 
Census Bureau Reports Production 
for Month at 201,000 Sacks; 440,- 
000 Bu. Total Grind 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the US. during April 
amounted to 201,000 sacks, an in- 
crease of 3% over the March output 
of 195,000 sacks. The Bureau of the 
Census, in its monthly report, also 
pointed out that the April, 1948, pro- 
duction is 56% above the April, 1947, 
output of 128,000 sacks. 

Mills reporting ground 440,000 bu. 
of rye. The rye millfeed output to- 
taled 2,165 short tons. All mills which 
reported rye flour production in pre- 
vious months were again canvassed 
by the bureau. 

Detailed statistics of rye flour pro- 
duction follow: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U. S. as re 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce: 








Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, duced, 
Month bu. sacks tons 
1948— 7-000’s omitted— 
Apel: oés'vcik 06% 440 201 2,154 
Maftoh ..<...:. 483 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
January ....... 348 154 2,012 
1947— 
December ..... 346 154 1,968 
November ..... 410 183 2,330 
COCMGE nce vies 447 199 1,549 
September ..... 348 150 2,118 
BG «ees SE 187 2,301 
Se &eceteesa 309 136 1,735 
SY wee< ps ; 291 128 1,610 
Geer” ws soos Bee 101 1,148 
PETE + K9 860 ocd 294 128 1,753 
March cena o's 394 177 3,046 
February 334 150 1,720 
January 378 163 2,250 
1946 5,725 2,489 33,925 


5 
1945 ...... 4,431 2,004 21,364 
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William H. Kelley Named to 


Head Carolinas Bakers’ Group 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—William 
H. Kelley, Grocers Baking Co., Gas- 
tonia, N.C., was elected president of 
the Bakers Association of the Caro- 
linas at the closing session of the 
19th annual convention of the group 
held at the Ocean Forest Hotel June 
14-16. He succeeded J. J. Schopp, 
Ambrosia Cake Bakery, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

N. Walter Wertz, Palmetto Baking 
Co., Orangeburg, S.C., former sec- 
retary-treasurer, was named vice 
president, while A. L. Bechtold, 
Lance, Inc., Charlotte, N.C., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Named to the executive committee 
for a two-year term were Paul Jones, 
Greensboro, N.C.; J. L. Hatch, Fay- 
etteville, N.C.; T. J. Ducan, Greens- 
boro, and J. J. Schopp, Greensboro. 

The final session was highlighted 
with an address by Charles Ufford, 
vice president of Barrington Associ- 
ates, New York City. Mr. Ufford 
said the net results of collective bar- 
gaining have far-reaching influence 
in the conduct of our greatest busi- 
ness. 

“Directly and indirectly it has a 
major effect upon our national econo- 
my, upon our politics and legislation, 
and even upon our national security,” 
he said. 

He cited collective bargaining in 
the coal industry as ‘‘one classic ex- 
ample” of how collective bargaining 
affects the national economy. While 
a major war and a social revolution 
are additional factors, he asserted 
that collective bargaining is_ the 
spark plug in the picture. 

“Without collective bargaining we 
would not be doing many of the 
things we do today in your business 
and mine,” he pointed out. 

James R. Phelan, managing edi- 


STORY OF GRAIN TRADING 
PUT ON FILM 


KANSAS CITY—Trading. on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade was con- 
ducted under Kleig lights for several 
minutes June 15, when cameramen 
from RKO-Pathe Studios filmed the 
futures pit and cash grain tables in 
action for a sequence in an educa- 
tional movie short on the story of 
bread. The movie is_ tentatively 
titled “Hope’s Harvest,” depicting 
progress of wheat from field to din- 
ner table, and will be a regular re- 
lease of the motion picture company 
which will be shown in theaters 
throughout the country. 


* 


BREAD PRICE REDUCED BY 
NATIONAL TEA CO. 


The National Tea Co. announced a 
reduction of 1¢ in the price of its 
1-lb. loaf of white bread in the Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee areas June 17. 
The 1-lb. white loaf now retails for 
10¢ and the 11'4-lb. loaf for 15¢ in 
these areas. A company announce- 
ment indicated that the reduction 
was not justified by costs of present 
holdings of flour but was made 
“with an eye to the future and antici- 
pated lower costs of flour.” No re- 
duction in bread prices has been 
made in the area served by the Min- 
neapolis regional office of the com- 
pany, according to officials of the 
firm. 











tor of Bakers Weekly, New York 
City, discussed “Holding the Line on 
Sales Through Improved Displays.” 

“Kornival Knight” was a big suc- 
cess with Earl P. Colby, Ambrosia 
Cake Co., Jacksonville, Fla., leaving 
the “Midway” with the largest roll 
of “Bakers’ Bucks.” 

Faber A. Bollinger, Atlanta, sec- 
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retary of the Southern Bakers Assn., 
was toastmaster at the annual ban- 
quet the evening of June 16. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF |-IFE 


FOOD CHAIN EXTENDED 


PHILADELPHIA — Food Fair 
Stores, Inc., has extended its chain 
of retail food supermarkets to Flori- 
da through acquisition of Food Lane, 
Inc., George Friedland, president, an- 
nounced recently. Food Lane, Inc., 
operates two supermarkets in Miami 
and Coral Gables, Fla. Mr. Fried- 
land said about 12 additional Food 
Fair units are scheduled for opening 
in the second half of 1948. 











"Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—The first 
general rain since March fell June 
19 from Texas northward and from 
the Colorado high plains eastward. 
Now no farmer prays for rain. The 
straw is short, the weeds are alive 
and could overtop the wheat in a 
week of wet weather. So, more sun- 
shine will be acceptable. 

June 17 a hot wind and tempera- 
tures at Dodge City of 104 degrees 
rushed the wheat to harvest. From 
all directions a few combines were 
bringing in reports of good yields, 
better than expected a week ago. A 
field near Ensign, with the frost- 
tipped heads, was making 12 bu., in- 
stead of the six indicated. Farmer 
McLain, from Hanston, 40 miles 
northeast of Dodge City, who report- 
ed six weeks ago that he did not ex- 
pect to harvest any acreage at all, 
said: “I will probably have to cut it 
all. Looks like 8 to 10 bu.” 

One fallow field was reported pro- 
ducing 60 bu. per acre. Test weights 
are as high as 65 lb. and protein va- 
ries from 10.36% to 16.30%. Three 
farmers from different directions tell 
of heads of wheat with five grains 
in the mash. The writer tried to see 
one of these unheard of heads and 
will try to secure one for a museum 
piece. 

Casting a backward glance over 
the season, it is interesting to study 
how it has entirely reversed all fore- 
casts. 

J. F. Moyer, at one time associated 
with the writer and later with the 
Kansas Grain Dealers Assn., devised 
a chart with years of experience to 
support it by which a wheat crop at 
harvest could be quite accurately pre- 
dicted by the depth of moisture in 
the field at time of seeding. He 
checked for many years to make the 
forecast of his seed time moisture 
depth seem an almost certain barom- 
eter of production per acre. 

This year’s crop is effectively an 
exception, for millions of acres with- 
out measurable moisture at seeding 
time, are producing 12 to 15 bu. an 
acre. 

When the November rains turned 
to snow, every event from then on 
proved to be favorable. The snows 
were general and evenly spread. The 
March rains excellent. The long dry 
April was not accompanied by the 
predicted March or April winds and 
the plant was forced to send its roots 
down deep into the mineral-rich soil. 
May had widely scattered showers, 
but was cool and only a few stimulat- 
ing, windy days. The plants thrived, 
even in the areas not reached by rain- 
fall. June was more of the same. 

An unfavorable outlook is turning 


into a fairly bountiful crop that 
should be harvested with half the 
work of last year’s heavy straw. 
These reports have been written 
from interviews with farmers, usu- 
ally two or three a day, operating 
from Hutchinson westward to Colo- 
rado, and from the Union Pacific 
southward to the Canadian River. On 
June 18, on a 60-mile drive entirely 
in Ford County, the amazing fine 
color of the wheat fields was a thing 
over which to exclaim. Not a single 
field showed the whitish cast which 
often spells damage. The healthy am- 
ber color which denotes a _ perfect 
condition universally obtained. 


E. M. PEEK, B. E. LOYD OPEN 
FLOUR BROKERAGE OFFICE 


PITTSBURGH—E. M. Peek, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker, opened a flour 
brokerage office June 15 at 141 S. 
Highland Ave., in the Stevenson Bldg., 
East End, Pittsburgh, in association 
with B. E. Loyd. Mr. Loyd comes 
from Detroit, where he was asso- 
ciated with Henkel Flour Mills, a 
division of International Milling Co., 
as sales manager of the bakery divi- 
sion. The Peek & Loyd firm will han- 
dle accounts of Tenant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn.; Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo., and the 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 
WITH MILL SCHOOL STAFF 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The op- 
erative millers’ advisory subcommit- 
tee met here June 10 with representa- 
tives of the milling faculty of Kansas 
State College to discuss the progress 
of the modernization program for 
the college mill. Attending were Don- 
ald S. Eber, executive secretary of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
Kansas City; Carl W. Grier, General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago; R. K. Durham, 
technical service director, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago; Dee 
McQuillen, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, and Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, R. 
O. Pence, Arlin B. Ward and Warren 
F. Keller, all of milling department 
staff. 











“The Office Seeks the Man.. .“’ 


Another Taft Announced His Candidacy 
Before the 1907 MNF Convention 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation was held 
in St. Louis, May 28-30, 1907. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, then secretary of 
war, speaking at the convention’s 
evening banquet at the Southern Ho- 
tel, made what was regarded by ob- 
servers as his first expression regard- 
ing his tacit candidacy for the Re- 
publican nomination for President of 
the United States the following year. 

R. E. Sterling, now editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, reporting the 
convention, remarked that the sec- 
retary’s speech was eagerly awaited 
because of the possibility of such an 
announcement. In Mr. Taft’s talk 
during the afternoon convention ses- 
sion, he had made no mention of his 
aspirations as he spoke on “Recent 
Instances of Our National Altruism.” 
The following account of his “accept- 
ance speech” appeared in The North- 
western Miller of June 5, 1907. 

“When the Secretary rose he was 
greeted with an outburst of applause, 
if anything more vigorous and en- 
thusiastic than his welcome at the 
Odeon in the afternoon. Cries of ‘our 
next President,’ and similar admiring 
sentiments were heard from every 
part of the room. These the Secre- 
tary disregarded, though his generous 
smile indicated that perhaps he heard 
and was not displeased. 

“He began with a reference to the 
position of exceptional eminence that 
the convention had thrust upon him 
... ‘my own reception promises that 
if (other guests) can secure appoint- 
ment as guest of honor at next year’s 
convention, they will be presented 


with as nice a little boom as has 
been prepared for me. Your presi- 
dent (John W. Burk) has just said 
something about the day having come 
when the office seeks the man. I 
think that is true, and in consider- 
ing its application, I am reminded 
of a story of old Jim Robinson. It 
was at the time when Bradley was 
elected governor of Kentucky, the 
first Republican governor that state 
had chosen in 40 years. The old man, 
when he heard the news, put on his 
best clothes and went down to Frank- 
fort in a spirit of willingness to serve 
his country in whatever position the 
governor could best use him. He 
stayed at first at the best hotel, 
but, his money getting lower and 
lower, he had to move to a board- 
ing house and thence to a free lunch 
route. Finally, all of his money was 
gone, his clothes were worn out and, 
seeing no prospect for an office, he 
got out his old mule and started for 
home. A little way out of Frank- 
fort he met a friend to whom he 
explained that he had come to the 
capitol in the belief that the office 
nowadays was seeking the man. 

“So it is,’ said the friend. 

“*You may be right,’ replied the 
old man, ‘and I’ll just leave word 
with you that if you see any office 
seeking a man tell it that you just 
saw Jim Robinson riding toward 
home on his old mule and that he 
was going damned slow.’ 

“The millers interpreted this to 
be Mr. Taft’s first open announce- 
ment of his candidacy for President 
and applauded wildly with much wav- 
ing of napkins and flags.” 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: New crop flour business is 
better, but the gain is more of a creeping 
advance than any large upsurge in buying. 
Brisk business for a day or two is fol- 
lowed by complete dullness, but market 
interest has gained greatly and exceeds ac- 
tual bookings substantially. 

One or two days in the past week, mills’ 
bookings averaged better than capacity 
because of a steady run of modest sales. 
The week's average dropped below the pre- 
ceding period because of a complete lull 
in export trade, however. Sales of south- 
western mills averaged 56% of capacity, 
compared with 87% in the previous week 
and 72% a year ago. Domestic business 
slightly exceeded the preceding period, 
but export volume fell from 50% of total 
bookings to 18%. 

Only a small portion, perhaps 8 to 10% 
of the week’s domestic business, included 
90- or 120-day contracts. Approximately 
one fifth of the total volume specifies 
shipment in July and the remainder is for 
prompt or immediate shipment. Mills in the 
area declare that about half of July's ca- 
pacity has been booked and with the 
prospect of increased Latin American book- 
ings and further PMA buying, most mills 
expect a near capacity run next month. 
The rest of June is booked to five days 
“a week running time on an average and 
final outcome of June production in the 
area should be close to 90% of capacity. 

The competitive price situation continues 
to be the dominating feature of flour mar- 
kets. Many mills are becoming more in- 
terested in securing 120-day contracts, but 
inability of buyer and seller to agree on a 
price has kept this business at low ebb. 
A broad rule now is that July prices are 
about 10¢ sack less than 120-day quotations, 
and another dime or possibly 15¢ sack is 
deducted for prompt shipment. In the quo- 
tations listed below the bakery grades are 
on a July basis and family flours are quot- 
ed for prompt shipment. 

It is still true that many bakers have 
yet to buy for July, for although there 
has been a pick-up in business for next 
month’s shipment most buyers have not 
yet come into the market. A few of the 
larger chains took on small quantities for 
July and some intermediate and smaller 
firms booked for new crop positions, but 
the general tendency among bakers is 
still to buy hand-to-mouth and not go more 
than 30 to 45 days ahead. 

Practically all family business continues 
on a prompt or price-date-of-shipment basis. 
This type of flour is moving rather slowly 
at the moment, but this is a normal occur- 
rence in the summer months. 

No PMA flour was booked in the South- 
west during the week and European in- 
quiry was quiet. 

Primary export development came with 
the announcement June 17 of a modified li- 
censing set-up for Latin America and the 
Philippines. The new plan replaces specific 
licensing and is now in effect as of June 21. 
At the moment mills are in contact with 
representatives in these areas and sales are 
being made, the quantity of which to any 
one country is limited to a certain his- 
torical base period. Upon presentation of 
proof that 75% of a certain booking is in 
transit to a particular consignee, a mill 
may re-apply for license of a quantity 
to that consignee which may be up to twice 
the amount of the original sale. Though 
the new system means that many hours of 
work in connection with specific licensing is 
all for naught, most mills approve the 
plan and expect the South American de- 
mand to be more adequately supplied. 

Clears advanced in price and were in 
fairly active demand. Offers were on the 
light side. 

Production at Kansas City this week de- 
clined to 86% of capacity, compared with 
90% the previous week and 109% a year 
ago 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, June 19, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5@5.15, standard patent  $4.95@5.10, 
straight $4.90@5.05; established brands of 
family @our $5.50@6.50, first clears $4.40 
$4.45, second clears $4.30@4.35, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.15@4.25; soft wheat 
short patent $6@6.50, straight $4.75 @4.90, 
cake flour $6.10@6.40. 

Ten mills report domestic business fair 
four quiet, seven slow, two dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
ranged as high as 110% and averaged 
80%, compared with 118% the previous 
week and 35% a year ago. All sales were 
in the domestic class and were divided 
55% to bakers and 45% to the family buy- 
ers. Operations averaged 92%, compared 
with 85% a week ago and 90% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ lower 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons June 19: carlots, family 
short patent $5.55@6.20, standard patent 
$5.40@6; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.20@5.30, standard patent 5.15 @5.25, 
straight grade $5.10@5.20. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades 





Omaha: Scattered purchases for July 
and August deliveries on new wheat crop 


flour were made in this area last week. 
In general, flour buying was dull, with 
keen competition for business apparent. 

Changes in foreign shipment regulations 
were well received here. Milling executives 
predict materially increased shipments of 
flour to Brazil and all of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Meanwhile, the bakery and family flour 
buyers continued hand-to-mouth buying, 
with an eye toward lower prices which 
may result from the new wheat crop, due 
here July 15. This, however, was the same 
process last summer and millers observed 
only nominal price reductions due to the 
tremendous backlog of orders created by 
the holding off operations. 

Quotations June 19: family short patent 
$6.10, bakery short patent $5.75. 

Denver: Market conditions in this area 
have remained steady during the last seven 
days. Demand continues fairly slow and 
supplies are more than adequate for needs. 
Quotations June 19: bakers $5.65, family 
$5.90. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days last 
week at about 90% capacity. Domestic 
sales increased to average 165%, compared 
with 100% the previous week. Direct ex- 
port sales were negligible. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from fair to good. Bakers 
and family flour closed unchanged to 10¢ 
sack higher, compared with the preceding 
week. Quotations, basis Kansas City: first 
clears in jutes $4.35. 

Hutchinson: Interest expanded with the 
flour trade last week but was not produc- 
tive of volume business for mills of this 
area. Bakers and jobbers continued to con- 
tract only immediate needs. Inquiry on ex- 
tended contracts was prompted mostly by 
curiosity and a feeling the time is near for 
anticipating more than immediate wants. 
Spot buying continued to keep operations 
on a full time five-day basis. Prices were 
off 5@10¢ sack, and mills were willing 
to discount prompt shipments 15¢. 

Salina: The flour business the past week 
showed slight [fmprovement with prices un- 
changed to 20¢ sack lower. Shipping direc- 
tions are somewhat slower. 

Texas: There was a somewhat better in- 
quiry last week for both family and bak- 
ers flour and total sales in those lines ex- 
panded somewhat, about equally divided 
between the two. In addition to domestic 
business there were some moderate book- 
ings for export; including the latter, total 
sales probably averaged 40 to 50% of ca- 
pacity. Operations generally remained at 
90 to 100% of capacity. Prices were about 
unchanged on family and bakers flour, and 
about 20¢ sack lower on clears. Quota- 
tions June 19, 100's, cottons: family extra 
high patent $6@6.40, high patent $5.70@ 
6.10; standard bakers, plain $5.45@5.60, 
clears, plain $4.70@4.80, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade is 
expanding, but mostly in the form of in- 
creased buying for current and nearby 
needs rather than any extension into dis- 
tant future positions. The broader scale 
of inquiries which began several week8 ago 
continues, indicating an active interest on 
the part of all classes of buyers in flour 
for new crop delivery. As yet, however, 
the market apparently has not settled 
enough to induce any large scale book- 
ing. It is evident, though, that buyers 
believe the outlook for the next 30 to 45 
days is for fairly steady values, as there 
have been some rather good sales covering 
all of July shipment. The past week found 
a few 10,000-sack lots and quite a few 
5,000-sack orders being placed. 

The aggregate of sales last week was 
76%, against 62% the previous week and 
98.9% a year ago. Shipments totaled 74% 
of capacity, against 74% the preceding week. 

Shipping directions on old orders con- 
tinued at a good rate and with the good 
volume of quick shipment orders, mills in 
the spring wheat area have been able to 
operate at a good clip the past week. Several 
ran six days and five-day schedules were 
frequent. For Minneapolis, the operating 
percentage was 75%, against 72% the pre- 
vious week and 97% a year ago. In the 
entire Northwest, mills ran at 74%, against 
72% the previous week and 97% a year 
ago. 

It is evident that bakers’ inventories of 
flour are quite low, judging from the num- 
ber of price inquiries and the frequent 
small-lot orders which are placed for quick 
shipment when the long-term mill asking 
prices strike buyers as being above their 
ideas. Mills are able to quote quick and 
July shipments 10@20¢ sack under their 
120-day asking prices, due to the continued 
favorable millfeed credit. Feed values have 
surprised almost everyone by holding strong 
as the summer period approaches, but few 
observers care to predict that the cur- 
rent high levels, particularly for middlings, 
will continue. It is this condition that 
causes millers to be cautious about book 
ing flour for 120 days ahead without proper 
price protection. 

Export trade in springs ix at a stand 
still, but millers take a cheerful view of the 
revamped OTT licensing procedure for Latin 
America and the Philippines. There are cer- 
tain buyers in those countries who prefer 
spring wheat flour and are willing to pay 
the going market, even if it figures a slight 
premium over other types. In the past, these 


buyers could not always be satisfied because 
of license and quota limitations, but with 
quotas now unlimited, millers will have 
an opportunity to serve them better. 

Family flour trade is limited, as most 
distributors have some stocks on hand or 
coming to them, and are not yet ready 
to anticipate future requirements. The sum- 
mer season usually curtails family flour 
use to some extent. 

Quotations June 21: standard patent $5.80 
@5.95, short patent $5.90@6.05, high gluten 
$6.20@6.35, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.60, first clear $5.45@5.90, 
second clear $4.55@4.85, whole wheat $5.80 
@5.95 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons. Above 
prices are for 120-day shipment; June-July 
shipment available at 10@20¢ sack less; 
paper sacks 15¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business failed to show any noticeable im- 
provement from the previous week. Hand- 
to-mouth buying was again the rule, Fam- 
ily trade was steady. Shipping directions 
were satisfactory. Export business was at 
a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Business in flour continues to 
improve, but round lot sales are still scarce. 
More buyers are in the market, but they 
still confine their purchases to-one and two 
carlots té cover their nearby needs. In- 
terest in new crop flour is increasing, but 
actual business is limited. Buyers still feel 
that prices will work lower. Directions have 
been fair. Family flour business is dull, 
which is expected at this time of year. 
Sales are scattered and deliveries are only 
fair. 

Quotations June 19: spring top patent 
$5.80@6.35, standard patent $5.70@6.15, first 
clear $5.50@6; family flour $6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5.28@5.48, 95% patent 
$5.18@5.38, first clear $5.08; soft winter 
short patent $5.91@6.73, standard patent $5 
@6.20, first clear $4.40@5.55. 

St. Louis: Mills of this area report a 
slight improvement in flour bookings. How- 
ever, the trade is buying very cautiously, 
restricting orders to nearby needs with a 
small scattering of 60-day shipment. In- 
quiries are more frequent for 90-day ship- 
ment, but mills are not encouraging deferred 
sales preferring to await the general move- 
ment of the coming crop. Shipping instruc- 
tions are slow. There is a good demand for 
clears from exporters and blenders. Offer- 
ings are small. Prices are firm. Jobbers 
say the buyers continue the hand-to-mouth 
policy and otherwise showing very little 
interest. Prices are steady to 55¢ higher. 

Central states mills report no change in 
the situation. Large and small bakers alike 
are standing by and booking for present 
needs only. Prices are steady. 

Quotations St. Louis, June 19, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.90, 
ordinary $5.10; top hard $6.80, ordinary 
$5.30; bakery flour, cake $5.90, pastry $4.85, 
soft straight $5, soft clear $4.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.90, standard patent 
$5.60, clears $4.85; spring wheat short patent 
$5.80, standard $5.70, clears $5.60, low pro- 
tein $4.65. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Demand for flour is slow. Though 
the watchful waiting attitude still prevails, 
somewhat more interest is being shown by 
the buyers for the balance of June and 
July requirements. Clears are firm and in 
good demand. 

Quotations June 19, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $7.25@7.30, high gluten 
$6.50@6.60, standard $6.05@6.15, first clear 
$5.60@5.70; hard winter standard $5.85, hard 
winter first clear $5.50; soft winter short 
patent $5.40, soft winter straight $5.20, soft 
winter first clear $4.50. 

New York: A spurt of flour business the 
middle of the week brought totals in the 
market to better than recent figures. Buy- 
ers of nearly all types purchased in small 
to moderate lots for July and some Au- 
gust shipment. Interest by others indicated 
limited stocks and the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing that has existed for several months 
indicated that there will be steady needs 
until the new crop moves and round lot 
purchases are contemplated. 

Among the large bakers, two cracker 
manufacturers purchased small lots, and 
there was inquiry for quick shipment from 
a bread and cake manufacturer. It was re- 
ported in the trade that some of these 
needs had been filled directly with mill- 
ers at the wheat field day in Kansas City. 

Shipping directions were spotty. Some 
brokers unfortunately still have a little 
high-priced flour to come out, but the 
greater amount of this is cleaned up. Soft 
wheat prices were unsettled as the harvest 
of a large crop approached and little busi- 
ness was closed awaiting it. Clears con- 
tinued extremely scarce, and priced parallel 
to standard patents. The discounts for 
nearby shipment ranged 10@30¢ and sev- 
eral mills were uninterested in this busi- 
ness, stiffening their quotations accord- 
ingly. 

Prices at the end of the week were 
about 10¢ below the preceding week’s close. 

Quotations for 120-day shipment, June 
19, from which 15@20¢ was generally de- 
ductible for June and early July shipment: 
spring family flour $7.25, high glutens 
$6.35@6.70, standard patents $5.95@6.30, 
clears $5.90@6.10; southwestern short pat- 
ents $5.75@6.10, standard patents $5.65@ 
6: high ratio cake flours $6.50@6.90, east- 
ern and central soft winter straights $5.25 
@5.90 

Boston: Flour quotations were highly tr 
regular in the Boston market last week 
Early in the week prices dipped to a new 
low for the year, but this decline was short- 
lived, as most grades recovered all or part 
of the losses. 

Springs are 10¢ higher to 15¢ lower, while 
hard winters are unchanged to 10¢ lower. 
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Soft wheat flours ranged from 10¢ higher 
to 25¢ lower. Family flours are generally 
15¢ lower. 

While actual trading remains slow, except 
in scattered instances where buyers are 
filling in for immediate needs, there is con- 
siderable interest, in the inquiry stage, for 
supplies in July. Mills are reluctant to 
make extensive commitments beyond that 
period, fearing violent price swings in the 
feed market. 

Business in sweet goods shows signs of 
coming to life and a general upturn in 
buying interest is anticipated in many 
quarters. This is predicated on a normal 
upswing in these lines, which generally 
comes with the vacation season moving into 
full swing. 

Quotations June 19: spring short patents 
$6.05@6.50, standards $5.95@6.40, high glu- 
ten $6.40@6.90, first clears $5.90@6.15, hard 
winter short patents $5.80@6.10, standards 
$5.70@5.95, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.39 
@6.64, eastern soft winter straights $5.35 
@5.95, high ratio $6.30@6.90, family $7.30. 

Philadelphia: The flour market is virtu- 
ally at a standstill as the consuming trade 
takes time out to appraise the outlook 
in terms of the recent upward tendencies 
of grain futures. 

About the only deviation from the quiet 
atmosphere which has prevailed for some 
time was a brief flurry of activity early 
last week. However, it lasted only one day 
and a later analysis of bookings during that 
period disclosed no departure from the fa- 
miliar hand-to-mouth method of operations. 
The situation grew out of a coincidence of 
needs rather than a concurrence of opinion 
on the wisdom of buying them. 

Bakers have been encouraged by the ap- 
parent reluctance of flour quotations to 
follow the upturn in wheat and a compari- 
son between prevailing prices and those 
of a week earfier shows nearly all grades 
to be unchanged, a notable exception being 
a 10¢ sack downward revision in hard win- 
ter standard. 

This turn of events is giving the bear- 
ish-minded some reason to believe that 
the over-all picture is bearish and they 
are holding off in the hope of procuring 
supplies at prices they consider more at- 
tractive. 

The decision to remain on the sidelines, 
taking flour in sufficient amounts to meet 
current production.needs, is shared by both 
large and small operators so that nobody 
is showing a willingness to book for future 
delivery. 

Demand for soft wheat flours, which has 
been running behind that of other grades, 
due to lagging purchases of sweet goods, 
has registered no improvement, even 
though bakeries are finding these specialized 
items moving in a trifle better volume since 
the reduction in withholding taxes. 

Quotations June 19: spring family $7.20 
@7.45, high gluten $6.50@6.60, short patent 
$6.20@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20, first clear 
$6.15@6.25; hard winter short patent $5.95 
@6.05, standard $5.80@5.90; soft winter 
standard $5.40@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales in the Tri-State 
area show improvement. Although a record 
wheat crop is announced, much more in- 
terest is shown by potential flour buyers. 
An opportunity to buy flour at attractive 
prices has caused buyers to show a keen 
interest in the market. Prices on new crop 
flour are now being quoted and sales picked 
up quite a littl. A few flour brokers 
report they have sold some modest amounts 
of new crop flour for 30- to 120-day ship 
ment. Such orders cause keen interest, 
as a flour order written for more than 
30 days has for some time past been rare 
Prices of new crop flour cover a wide rangé 

On spring flour, some orders are being 
given for fill-in amounts with immediaté« 
delivery specified. Directions are very good 
Baking business is good and improvin: 
and cool days are stimulating demand fo 
baked goods for the June picnics and hom« 
parties. A note of caution continues in flou: 
buying among bakers in the coal mining 
district, who fear a coal strike may de 
velop. Mills continue aggressive merchandis 
ing tactics. In turn the trade is watchin 
for good flour buys and scanning price 
earefully. Bakers are known to be draw 
ing on their orders on mill books in amount 
that justify predictions of good flour buy 
ing soon. 

Flour- prices, carlots, 100-1b., new cot 
tons, delivered Pittsburgh, June 19: har 
winter patent $5.45@5.60, medium pater 
$5.50@5.65, short patent $5.55@5.70; sprin 
wheat $5.95@6.46, medium patent $6@6.5! 
short patent $6.05@6.56; clears $6.06@6.26 
high gluten $6.76@6.81; family patent, ad 
vertised brands $7.01@7.25, other brand 
$6.25@7.01; pastry and cake flours $5.2 
@6.30. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales are again show 
ing improvement, with the volume heavie 
than for some time. More general buyin: 
is taking place with increased interes 
for 120-day shipments. Some round lot sale 
are being worked for this period on har 
winters. Some new crop flour shipment 
are arriving from Texas and mills in tha 
section are vigorously pushing sales f' 
July and future deliveries. The bakin 
and jobbing trades are the best outlet 
Sales on northern springs continue to lag 
apparently due to the high differential ov« 
new crop hard winters. Sales on midwest- 
ern and Pacific Coast soft winters cor 
tinue slow, with little or no interest dis 
Played by the cracker, cookie and cak‘ 
bakers on future shipments. In general the 
are pursuing a policy of purchasing on! 
for replacement and shipment throug! 
July, principally on midwestern soft win 
ters. The Pacific Coast soft winters ar 
at a disadvantage on prices. Shipping di 
rections have not shown much improve 
ment and stocks in general are being held 
to a minimum. Export sales are rather 
quiet with only limited amounts being 
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worked to European and South American 
countries. 

Quotations June 19, 
multiwall paper bags: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.35@5.50, standard $5.10@ 
5.35, first clear $4.80@5.05; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $6.15@6.35, standard 
$6@6.15, first clear $5.65@5.80, high glu- 
ten $6.45@6.65; soft wheat short patent 


carlots, delivered, 


$5.60@5.75, straight $5@5.25, first clear 
$4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.90@6.25; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.90@7.10, pastry $6 
@6.10. 


The above prices are based on June and 
July shipments with 20@25¢ discount for 
prompt. Barge shipments from Minneapolis 
are 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: There is no tendency on the 
part of buyers to increase flour orders and 
so far June has turned out to be a near 
famine month insofar as contracts for 
futures are concerned. All sides of the 
trade feel it is a hard market to figure 
out and apparently prefer to. wait and see 
what the next turn will be. In the mean- 
time, buying orders come fairly regularly 
on a nearby basis. 

Scattered cars go to bakers here and 
there over the territory, but the general 
rule seems to be one of cautiousness and 
some predict that this cautious attitude 
will continue for some time. Bakers are 
inquiring and some are reported as making 
offers for supplies covering 90 to 120 days 
or more, but mills have not found them 
acceptable yet. As for current new business, 
it seems to be almost entirely hand-to- 
mouth and on a price basis in many in- 
stances, with numerous mills said to be 
taking a car here and there at the buyers’ 
idea of price which is below market quo- 
tations. Movement of flour to bakers is 
quiet to fairly good. 

Activity in family flour continues to drag, 
but is about normal for the season. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are not moving very well 
and wholesale grocers are buying only 
to meet needs. It is believed that some 
jobbers might book in the near future 
if the market advances, but that others 


will continue on a buy-and-ship basis. 
Specifications are slow to good. 
Blenders are still not pushed to meet 


orders, although they describe running time 
as fair. New trading with blenders is lim- 
ited to immediate needs, without much 
thought of future requirements. 

Quotations are irregular, spring patents 
advancing 5¢ while spring clears have de- 
clined 5¢. Southwestern patents dropped 
5¢. Cake and pastry flour held unchanged 
but family flour declined 165¢. 

Quotations June 19: spring high gluten 
$6.70@7.05, standard patent $6.40@6.65, 
short patent $6.50@6.75, first clear $6.20@ 
6.40; hard winter standard patent $5.55@ 
5.80, short patent $5.65@5.90, first clear 
$4.75@5.30; hard wheat family $6.40@7.30; 
soft wheat family $6.85@7.70; soft wheat 


first clear $4.70@4.85; pastry flour $5.65 
@5.75; cake flour $6.70@6.90; self-rising 


flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: A pickup in domestic flour busi- 
ness is reported in this area as bakers, 
who have been running almost on a -day- 
to-day basis begin to stretch their pur- 
chases out a little. Buying is not too far 
forward, but apparently the trade does not 
see further declines in the immediate off- 
ing, and is taking on supplies for a few 
weeks at least. Early last week some addi- 
tional PMA business was reported to be 
pending for July delivery, but at the end 
of week there was no further news. Prices 
were substantially unchanged; family pat- 
ent $7.25, bluestem .$6.46, bakery $6.58, 
pastry $5.75. 

Portland: Flour prices are slightly lower, 
reflecting approach of the new crop. The 
PMA was in the market at the close of 
the week for offers for export for July. 
Milling is at low ebb, with all Columbia 
River terminals shut down, due to flood 
conditions. All of them had fair-sized floor 
stocks, but these have been pared by three 
weeks of inactivity. Deliveries, not sales, 
were the chief concern of mills, as whole- 
sale groceries were in flooded areas and 
could not move flour into their places of 
business. Thus, mills have been marking 
time. 

Quotations June 19: high gluten $6.85, all 
Montana $6.70, bluestem bakers $6.40, cake 
$7.10, pastry $5.85, whole wheat $6.35, gra- 
ham $5.90, cracked wheat $6.85. 

Los Angeles: Demand for bakery flour is 
somewhat greater, but family flour sales 
continue the trend started last week when 
grocers began buying hand-to-mouth and 
watching the market more closely. Previous- 
ly, family flour sales had been strong for 
ome months. There was a slight flurry 
among bakers during the temporary rise of 
the market, but it was of short duration. 
For the first time in several months there 
were some bookings by smaller bakers. No 
sales were made beyond 60 days. Over-all 
volume was better than it has been for 
some time, but podr for June. Buyers ap- 
parently are standing firm in the belief 
the market will go lower and are waiting for 
it to reach a point where, in their opinion, 
it will represent a firm price for the new 
crop. 

Quotations June 19: high gluten $7.09@ 
7.28, bluestem $6.80@7.35, clear $5.80@ 
6.46, whole wheat $6.49@6.75, bakery $7@ 
7.15, cake $7.18@7.88, cake and pastry 
$6.25 @6.32. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








_Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are run- 
hing below capacity which, it is anticipated, 
will be the rule until harvesting the new 
crop. There is some improvement in farm- 
ers’ marketings, which may help some of 
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the smaller mills to keep operating. Do- 
mestic demand is normal. Quotations June 
19: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$8.45 bbl., seconds $7.95, bakers $7.85, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export to U. K., 
government regulation flour $11.22 per 200- 
lb. for shipment to end of July, Montreal. 

Enough winter wheat flour is available 
to meet domestic demand. There is an in- 
crease in retail trade requirements. Quota- 
tions June 19: standard grades for domestic 
use $6.75 up, according to demand, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Farmers are not selling their winter 
wheat but holding it for feed or in antici- 
pation of an increase in price. Quotations 
June 19: $1.39@1.41 shipping points in On- 
tario according to freight. 

Winnipeg: There was no export busi- 
ness reported in Canadian flour last week, 
and domestic sales were only moderate. 
Wheat stocks on hand in mill storage space 
are small and plants are operating only 
part time, with some of the small country 
mills limited to one or two days’ opera- 


‘tions per week. 


Quotations June 19: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $9.05 cottons, 
second patents $8.55, second patents to bak- 
ers $8.05. 

Vancouver: Supplies of flour in this ter- 
ritory were just about exhausted’ when 
traffic was resumed on Canadian rail lines 
through the flooded Fraser Valley on June 
17 after being cut off for 19 days. 

Many dealers were completely out of some 
lines, and while some emergency flour was 
brought in via American lines from A\l- 
berta mills, it was too small to satisfy the 
panicky demand resulting from the flood. 

While Canadian railways are again oper- 
ating, it will be a little time before the 
congestion of cars can be cleaned up so sup- 
plies will continue low for a while yet. 
One local mill has been grinding wheat 
for some of the baking trade, thereby 
taking the strain off other dealers. Cake 
and pastry lines are generally short. 

Prices have held steady to the trade, 
although there are reports some of the 
larger mills are planning an increase of 
10¢ bbl. on certain lines. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons as of June 19: first 
patents $9.65, bakers patents $8.65. Cake 
and pastry flour to the trade is steady at 
$9 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.35 June 21; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 49-oz. packages $3.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Seasonal slowness per- 
vades these markets. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.25, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
jutes $6.35, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal. Supplies are moderate 
and sufficient to take care of buying or- 
ders, including odd small sales for export. 
Quotations June 19: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.65 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.70. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 





prices at Kansas City for June 12 and 19: 
BRAN— June 12 June 19 
FORO coccseses $....@*60.60 $60.75@ 71.00 
PORT sc vvvereses 56.65@ 57.25 56.75@ 57.00 
August ....... 52.50@ 53.00 63.25@ 53.50 
September .... 51.25@ 52.00 - @ 51.50 
October ...... 51.25@ 62.00 ....@t61.50 
November .... 51.50@ 52.00 51.25@ 52.00 

SHORTS— 
GEMO Sidcssvisc $....@ 77.00 $....@t79.00 
PURE op ciccscice 68. 50@ 69.00 67.25@ 67.65 
August ....... 61.75@ 63.00 63.50@ 64.00 
September .... 59.50@ 61.25 60.50@ 61.50 
October ...... 59.00@ 60.25 60.25@ 60.75 
November .... 59.00@ 60.25 59.75@ 60.00 
Sales (tons) .. 720 1,320 

tSales. *Bid. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending June 5, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis... 199 43 46 44 1,724 1,089 
Duluth ..... 22 3 60 -. 646 148 
Week ending June 12: 
Minneapolis.. 223 31 19 1241,569 763 
Duluth wsces 13 1 50 -- 609 149 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending June 5, in tons with com- 
parisons: 
7—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis PTT eae 8,460 13,950 
Kansas City 2,700 1,860 5,670 6,300 
Milwaukee .... eee 60 3,300 5,850 
Week ending June 12: 
Minneapolis eee os 10,950 15,24 
Kansas City 2,340 2,400 4,680 5, aos 
Milwaukee .... 60 90 4,260 5,130 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

May June June June 
9 5 9 


2 5 2 19 
23,200 16,777 21,244 *21,353 


Four mills ... 
*Three mills. 





43 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 


Chicago *Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
EE nha s eva cewinacbees $...@6.95 $...@6.60 $...@... $...@. $7.25@7.30 
Sorims top MPACEMt ov ccccscccesse 5.80@6.35 ovale sss a 2 -@. a Fe 
Spring high gluten ............. en Ae” oS ae Oe vo att 6.50 @6.60 
I iin ook ole tha 0. ai Sh beh eA BAP get Ftd me atte --@5.80 ...@... 
Gwe BtAMGRTG 2... ssc cccvccces 5.70@6.15 5.80@5 ore nes -.@5.70 6.05@6.15 
ily a re 5.50@6.00 5.45@ 8. a4 a’? -.-@5.60 5.60@5.70 
Renee winter Gamily 2. .ik ee cse x See ---@... 5.50@6.50 -» @6.80 --@ 
a ee ee eee 5. 28@5. 48 mae .-- 5.00@5.15 .. @5.90 --@ 
Hard winter standard .......... §.18@5.38 ---@ 4.95@5.10 - @5.60 -@5.8 
Hard winter first clear .......... «++» @5.08 -+-@ 4.40@4.45 @4.85 -@5,50 
Gort Witter: TOME. — 605.060 cccweess tie bes eee sae @ P -- @5.90 iene 
Soft winter short patent ........ 5.91@6.73 et 6.00 @6.50 o@ se -@5.40 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.00@6.20 ...@... @. @.. @.. 
oe ee | er TT), ieee en wae 4. 15@4 4.90 .» @5.00 @ 5.20 
Soft winter first clear .......... 4.40 @5.55 ina tase --@ ‘ «+» @4.90 @ 4.50 
pe ee 5.50@6.00 --@5.75 .@ ne .-@6.25 @6.45 
ee ss kh ba 6.00 408 4.41@4.70 -» @4.95 er), «-@4.25 «+ @4,45 
Sars. CPOE, We ccs iicvins 6.10 @6.60 .-@6.00 5 ee -@7.35 -@6.76 
*Paper sacks, 15c less; June-July shipment 10@ 20 less. 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
SD ED sans Bereneaes 0 é'een Bice ee tee Stee Tee Wace ons. Boccll acs. Bacall ccs 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.35@6.70 6.50@6.60 6.40@6.90 ~-»>@... 6.70@7.05 
PE ere -++-@... 6.20@6.30 6.05@6.50 -@. 6.50 @6.75 
RE | o.0% 6% 60 slack ad me < 5.95@6.30 6.10@6.20 5.95@6.40 YY ee 6.40@6.65 
oe ee ee 5.90@6.10 6.15@6.25 5.90@6.15 -%. 6.20 @6.40 
Hard winter family .......:.... -@ an Sak eee bee aor %% 6.40 @7.30 
EUGPG ‘WIDGET BROT once ceacictss 5. 15 @ 6. 10 5.95@6.05 5.80@6.10 oO « 5.65@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ........ a en re iene eas ae 4.75 @5.30 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.65@6.00 5.80@5. 90 5.70@5.95 a 5.55 @5.80 
Soft winter family ............ a Se er +: @7.30 ~ 6.85 @7.70 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.25@5.90 .@ 5.35 @ 5.95 ar < 4 ote 
Soft winter standard ............ ccetess ‘Cs 40@ 5. 60 eee -@ coe @ us 
Soft winter first clear ......... oc oP oe. o@ sce er oo @ 4.70@4. 85 
Ee. FD ere area os ve ae BU +++@ --@ -@A4,75 
DUTGe, BGR, BO 2 ci cscnae cn. 6.59@6.74 sce «es oa . S ee ee 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $...@7.26 $...@. Spring top patent .. $...@8.45 $...@9.05 
ne ee Eee .@6.45 6.80@ 7. 35 Spring second patent{ @7.95 -@8.55 
Bakery grades ...... -@6.58 7. 0@ 7.15 Spring first clearf ... @6.85 oP ses 
pop BG 2 Se ere ee -@5.75 6.25@6.42 Spring exports§ ..... -+-@11,22 o@ cae 
Ontario soft winterst --@6.75 ...@... 
Ontario exports§$ eS cou «a 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 998-Ib. cotto 


ns, $280- Ib. eothene. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Ft. Worth 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring bran ....... $66.50@67.25 $....@63.00 $....@.... rer) eer 
Hard winter bran .. errt frre +++ @ «++. @60.50 A -@. 
Soft winter bran .. err. Jerre coon @. cco cece 66. 50 @67.00 
Standard Midds.* - ++ +@85.00 -@ 79. 50 be panes ‘0 ae 
Flour Midds.t ..... 86.00 @87.00 + @82.00 coon @ 78.5 84.00@ 84.50 
ee Be rey ee 87.00 @88.00 - @83.00 wae, ° cco cates 
Buffalo Philadelphia Resben Cleveland 
Bering GAR ... 000 ccc $70.50 Se”. 00 $76.00@77.00 $....@76.00 $....@.... 
Soft winter bran .... err. Sere Tar) Meee rer, weer 
Standard midds.* 84. tog 85. 00 89.00@90.00 -@91.00 Tr, wre 
Flour midds.t ..... 85.00 @86.00 Trey? Strr -@ . coos 
| ae 86.00 @87.00 91.00@92.00 -@ 93. 00 ee 
Spring bran "Shorts 
Ch OL $....@57.25 $....@58.25 
po | eae -@49.25 - @62.25 .@ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Middlings 


ere 


69.00 


eee 


nove 
@70.00 


-@ 


86.00 


@ 87.50 


Te wen 
Atlanta 


73.25 


90.00 


-@61,25 


-@ 


@ 74.25 25 


-@. 


@93.25 


-@ 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 











as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 12, and corresponding date of a year ago: 
7--Wheat—, ——Corn—— —Oats—, -—Rye—, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 —, 1948 1947 
pT Ee Pee eee 372 325 55 2,560 82 20 76 
oO LT 592 Bs ee 243 - es ° 
UO 8665 8 066 80 60% 691 564 290 297 130 403 25 
Pe tstictwcere 195 735 es ee 81 o* es 
o errr rire 148 211 1,748 1,368 197 214 87 76 
4. SR Lee ‘ 2,814 4,527 216 42 73 911 +2 f 
A eee 1,565 1,352 80 79 132 411 1 
GOBVOREOR ciiccicccees 1,176 1,773 646 sd 2 oe 
BEUMGCRIMMOM cecccecce 9,238 207 fe ‘as ee es 7 o6 
Indianapolis ......... 145 362 507 671 fl 171 1 99 
ee 9,728 437 185 473 x 64 50 24 
pc Pee eee ox ale we 90 1 48 F 
REIMMORDOIG 22.00 e020 442 911 358 340 64 218 444 330 
New Orleans ......... 573 222 48 219 16 1 
, ne, SPRrer eer 605 127 4 239 és 11 oe és 
COE. ae cts ecsveeass 1,446 201 455° 647 17 34 32 4 
. . PEPE L TEE eRe we oe 339 462 ke ne oe 
Philadelphia ......... 760 255 9 1,327 q 39 698 13 19 
ee ee 3 4 231 115 6 3 2 
BE.. DOWN co cb itcvese 1,017 161 433 922 50 300 
a. BSA eee 458 206 277 520 55 132 
Wichita ...... 2,932 26 . 
PPP eee 751 202 53 
CHORE cvccwsceecncedic 211 125 
POOR. 62 es cwwntias 38,862 13,033 56,288 11,260 1,311 3.711 656 352 


--Barley—, 

1948 1947 
1 

35 90 

65 ‘ 

222 479 

424 947 

19 25 
173 

51 44 

2,566 2,114 

2.222 2,297 

9 2 

71 71 

40 40 

140 

os 2 

6 38 

2 vi 

3 1 

93 

ae 30 

6,902 6,413 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 











in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
--Minneapolis— Chicago -—Kansas City — 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. May July Gopt. Dec. 
June 14. 415 339% 218 195% 266 203% 202 200 94% 85% 
SOMO 16 coed cidececse» 233% 227% ao 228% 229% 227% 219% 
wane BE neces 237% 229% ao 231 232 229% 221% 
SD: BF: cores swod ules owes 237% 229% 232 231% 232% 229% 
wane. BS. scuscrs > ewees 236% 228% 230 3 % 230% =231% 228% 
SUM BS... « casas stivaanes s 237% 229% 231% 231% 232% =+$.%229% 
SOYBEANS --—CORN—, RYE rc Ss 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 14. 415 339% 218 195% 266 203% 202 200 94% 5% 90% 80 
June 15. 407 337 217% 194% 269 205 200 199% 93% 84% 90 79% 
June 16. 411 337% 220% 196% 270 207 202% 202 914% 85% 90% 80% 
June 17. 415 333 219% 195 270% 206 203% 203% 93% 85% 89% 80 
June 18. 419 339 219% 195% 270% 205% 203% 203% 93% 85% 89% 79% 
June 19. 419 340 223 197 275 207 204% 204 944% 864% 90% 80% 
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Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!44c¢ per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 


Situation Wanted advertisements 


Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTED—MILLER FOR 600 CWT. SOFT 
wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — CORN MILLER WITH EX- 
perience making corn meal, corn grits, 
corn flour, brewers’ grits. We have a 
well-equipped, modern mill and a fine 
opportunity for the right man. Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City 16, Mo. 

WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 125-BBL. 


Barnard and Leas Mill, Diesel powered, 


located in western lowa town of 5,000 
population, good schools and churches. 
Miller will also act as mill foreman. 
Steady employment for right man. Ad 
dress 9455, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn 


PRODUCTION SPECIALIST — BREAD 
plants. Staff opening for man 35-50 with 
experience in baking industry to special- 
ize in production problems of bread plants. 
Responsible for studies on efficiency of 
plant operations, including production, 
materials handling, work flow and sim- 
plification, job analysis, distribution meth- 
ods, ete. Prefer college training in in- 
dustrial engineering and actual baking 
experience. Knowledge of bakery plant 
layout, equipment and sanitation required. 
Should be familiar with cost methods and 
have ability in report writing. Perma- 
nent. Considerable travel. Give age, edu- 
cation, employment record and earnings. 
Reply in confidence; if you prefer, through 
third party. Address 9409, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








Vv j 


FOR SALE—HOWES DUPLEX MOLASSES 


Mixer, $400; Sprout Waldron Vertical Ton 
Mixer, $400; Howes Automatic Portable 
Scale, $300; Union Special, Portable Type 
Sewing. Machine, $400; small Munson 
Hammermill, $100. Coxsackie Milling & 
Supply Corp., West Coxsackie, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ONE GIANT INVINCIBLE 


Friction Clutch Bran Packer; three 250- 
bu. Wolf Wheat Washers; one 3,000-Ib. 
Sidney Batch Mixer; one Williams Pul- 
verizer with 75 H.P. motor; one Blue 
Streak Pulverizer with 100 H.P. motor. 
E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 9, Minn, 





FOR SALE—TWO ONE-TON, ONE 600-LB. 


horizontal mixer with sifters, sheaves, 
motors and switches, etc. One drop gear 
packer with motors and switches equipped 
for prepared dry mixes including spray 
nozzle viking gear pump. Food Manufac- 
turers, Inc., 1417 St. Louis Ave., Kansas 
City 7, Mo.—Phone Harrison 6843. 


















BROKER— 
MICHIGAN and NORTHERN 
INDIANA 

Have opening for estab- 
lished, aggressive Michigan 
and northern Indiana broker 
with minor Detroit excep- 
tions. Proposition offered 
will be interesting to reputa- 
ble, qualified representative. 


Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 





kato, Minn. 















SITUATIONS WANTED 
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WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
mill man. Want job as oiler and sweeper 
in any size mill. Can run a shift when 
needed; also can do some repair work 
Address 9452, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

FLOUR MILL SUPERINTENDENT WITH 
thorough experience and education desires 
position in 2,000-4,000 ewt. mill. Location 
in central states or Minnesota preferred. 
Address 9442, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Grnendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4'x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6'x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

3—Vacuum Shelf Dryers: 1 42x42, 6 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 
1-5 shelves; with condensers. 

1—Devine 5'x33’' Kotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

1—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 

7i1—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. . 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

iI—Black and Clawson 36"x81" Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4i—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42", plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

1—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40"x10’. V-belt, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—2,000-Ib. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

1—1,500-lb. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 














MILLS FOR SALE 















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED — COMPLETE MODERN MA- 
chinery for 300- to 400-sack flour mill. 
E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 9, Minn. 














WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 3, Minn. 















v 


FOR SALE—300-SACK FLOUR MILL LO- 


eated in Pacific Northwest; water power 
good warehouses; good market for feed 
Address 9449, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
eeoeeen commenes in this file. Ad- 

ress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











June 22, 1948 


GRAIN FUTURES MARKETS 40¢ bu. on wheat and corn and 72¢ 
bu. or grain sorghums. The Minne- 

REDUCE MARGIN LIMITS apolis margins now are 35¢ bu. on 
Leading grain exchanges have au- Wheat and durum, 35¢ on rye, 14¢ 
thorized further reductions in initial °" oats, 40¢ on corn and 30¢ on barley. 


. . . > 
grain futures margins, effective 


June 17, for trades other than hedg- MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED 


Well established flour importer seeks 





ing and spreading transactions. The correspondence with exporting mills. 
new schedule at Chicago is 40¢ bu. eccisauss tae ae thieell 

on wheat, 40¢ on corn, 14¢ on oats, P. O. Box 4730 

30¢ on barley and 60¢ on soybeans. POPE. Bate B . SE 





At Kansas City the new rates are 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY =! 


Poor health necessitates sale of my 1,600-sack flour mill. 
Excellent condition. Located in north central Minnesota. 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern Railways. Here is 
your opportunity! 
Address 9432, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 




















We are pleased to announce that 


MR. REX S. DARNALL 


has become associated with us as 
Assistant Manager of our Commodity Department 
in our Kansas City Office 
210 Dwight Building 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Established 1874 
Members of Leading Commodity and Security Exchanges 


June 16, 1948 Telephones Victor 5293-4-5 





























A NOTE OF PRAISE 


RAISE for work well done is due 

the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association. Organized a few years 
ago, the Association in a short time 
has revolutionized wheat growing in 
this premier wheat producing state. 
The recent federal-state wheat vari- 
ety survey shows that 60% of Kansas 
wheat acreage is now seeded to the 
superior varieties promoted by the 
Association ... varieties unknown to 
commercial production five years ago 
... With resulting benefits to farmers, 
millers and bakers alike. 


LOREN JOHNSON BILL SUDDUTH 














KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Supplies and Distribution of Feed Concentrates, 1947-48 





About 11% less corn was utilized 
in all domestic channels from Octo- 
ber, 1947, through this March than 
in the same period of 1946-47, reflect- 
ing the 22% smaller corn supply last 
fall. Domestic utilization probably 
will be reduced more in the second 
half of the marketing year than in 
the first, and for the entire year will 
be about 15% less than in 1946-47. 
The year’s utilization will be larger 
than the 1937-41 average, however, 
even though the 1947 supply was 
smaller than before the war. The 
larger domestic utilization will be 
possible because of smaller exports 
and smaller carry-over at the close 
of the year than before the war. 
These opinions are expressed by the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in a recent feed situation report. 

The total quantity of corn fed to 
livestock in 1947-48 is expected to be 
around 14% smaller than in 1946-47. 
In the first half of the marketing 
year the reduction was only 10%, 
but indications on April 1 were that 
the quantity fed in the second half 
will be down a little more than 20% 
from 1947. 


Less Used Industrially 

Smaller corn supplies also are be- 
ing reflected in reduced utilization 
for industrial and food uses. The 
wet-processing industry, which pro- 
duces starch, sugar and sirup, proc- 
essed only about 59 million bushels 
of corn during October-March this 
season compared with 73 million in 
the first six months of 1946-47. The 
volume is expected to continue small- 
er than a year ago and to total 
around 110 million bushels for the 
marketing year compared with 143 
million bushels in 1946-47. 

Less corn will be used in produc- 
ing alcohol and distilled spirits this 
year than in 1946-47. During the first 
half of the marketing year around 
16 million bushels were used by the 
industry compared with 34 million 
bushels a year earlier. Quantities 
used were very small during Novem- 
ber-January, when use was limited un- 
der the grain conservation program. 
However, utilization increased sharp- 
ly following the February lapse of 
controls on grain processing. The to- 
tal utilization of corn by the indus- 
try in 1947-48, if no restrictions are 
imposed in the last half of the year, 
probably will be smaller than the 
large quantity consumed in 1946-47, 
but will be above the prewar aver- 
age. 

Estimates are that corn utilization 
for all domestic nonfeed purposes 
will be about 230 million bushels this 
year compared with 303 million bush- 
els last year. 

Exports cf corn as grain in the 
first half of the current marketing 
year were ubout 3 million bushels, 
and probably will not exceed 5 mil- 
lion bushels for the entire year. In 
1946-47, 127 million bushels were ex- 
ported and in the prewar period ex- 
ports averaged 50 million bushels. 

Corn carry-over at the close of the 
marketing year probably will be less 
than one half the 285 million bushels 
carried over on Oct. 1, 1947. 


April-June Oats Use Off 

The oats supply for 1947-48 was 
about 300 million bushels smaller 
than in the two preceding years, but 
was larger than in most years prior 
to 1945. Domestic utilization for the 
year is expected to be about 13% 


nw 


less than the 1,490 million bushels in 
1946-47. During the first nine months 
of the current marketing year, do- 
mestic use totaled 1,040 million bush- 
els, 164 million bushels smaller than 
in the same period of 1946-47. Mod- 
erately smaller utilization is in pros- 
pect for April-June this year than 
a year ago, and the carry-over next 
July is expected to be about 100 mil- 


lion bushels smaller than the 276 mil- 
lion bushels carried over on July 1, 
1947. Exports of oats as grain so far 
this marketing year have totaled 9 
million bushels. Exports will be very 
small until the 1948 crop is available 
this summer. 

Barley utilization in 1947-48 for do- 
mestic purposes is expected to be a 
little larger than in 1946-47, reflect- 
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ing the larger supply available and 
the strong demand for malting and 
other uses. The quantity of barley 
used in making malt for the produc- 
tion of alcoholic beverages was a lit- 
tle larger during July-February of 
the current marketing year than a 
year earlier. Total consumption dur- 
ing 1947-48 for these purposes is ex- 
pected to be close to the near record 
88 million bushels in 1946-47. 
Exports of barley and malt this 
year probably will total around 25 
million bushels, compared with 18 
million bushels in 1946-47. About one 
half of the total barley consumed 


NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (0) 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





Mn at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


ieee 


SALES OFFICE 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY | FI ci ee an 
LIMITED ee 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bal WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























Since ~ 
James Kichardsom & dons 


Grain 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSS 




































Travelling salesmen 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 





silent salesmen . .. salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively —protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwoOoDsS 


Mister ihe fron Yo COtton and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and wooods MANUFACTURING co. LTD. 
other rugged equ pment for life 
in the Great Outdoors, 





Montreal ¢ Toronte * Ottawa © Welland © Winnipeg © Calgary 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods ice Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





P ‘ee 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















q The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


: * 4 ‘J \ ROLLED OATS 


\ | 
gaunt . FAMOUS - BUF FAL tay OATMEAL 


_-. ATS ° HE , 
wit » VATA-B (%82") CE « 
woigain WHEAT cera “<M BIT TMC OCT 
Mills Limited 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED iitigrs Seine OfVine: YANCCHIER - CALCAMT. MOS IAW - SABEAYO OH 
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MONTREAL ~ CANADA {UMBERSTONE MONTREAL » MONC 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CARLE ADORE VIE MONTREAL A CODES USET 


HM#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT [RRR R RE rarer WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS Brett fo ae a FLOURS 


Cream of the West at : 3 a: Monarch 


Conthe Crescent 


Nelson | Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY 
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will be fed this year, or about the 
same proportion and quantity as in 
1946-47, which was the smallest quan- 
tity fed in 10 years. Carry-over of 
barley next July 1 is expected to be 
about the same as the small carry- 
over on hand at the beginning of the 
year. 


Oilseed Meal Supplies Larger 

The total supply of by-products 
feeds for the current feeding season 
is estimated to be a little under 19 
million tons, compared with 19.5 mil- 
lion tons last year. The decrease is 
largely in grain by-product feeds. 
Supplies of oilseed cakes and meals 
available for feeding will -be some- 
what larger than a year ago, and 
animal protein feed supplies will be 
nearly as large. 

The supply of wheat millfeeds 
available for feeding in the 1947-48 
feeding season beginning last Octo- 
ber is now expected to be around 5,- 
600,000 tons, compared with 6,144,- 
000 tons a year earlier. In the first 
half of the year the supply was 
around 2,750,000 tons or about 460,- 
000 less than in the same period of 
the previous year, largely because 
less wheat is being milled into flour 
for export. 


Gluten Production Lower 
Production of other grain by-prod- 
uct feeds also is currently smaller 
than a year ago. Production of gluten 
feed and meal for the current sea- 











BURLAP VALVE BAG—The devel- 
opment of a paper sleeve valve in 
Bemis Rip-Cord closed burlap bags 
has been announced by Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. The valve burlap bags may 
be used on the same filling machines 
a8 valve paper bags, eliminating the 
need for two types of filling ma- 
chines. Bemis packaging engineers 
Point out that burlap bags fill more 
rapidly on the packer than paper 
bags, because their greater porosity 
Permits rapid escape of air. The paper 
sleeve is made of smooth kraft pa- 
per and is bonded to the burlap with 
& thermoplastic. On the farm, the 
Bemis Rip-Cord closure permits fast, 
easy opening without damage to the 
bag. A quick jerk on either end of 
the cord gives a full or partial open- 
ing. After being emptied the undam- 
aged bag becomes a regular open 
mouth burlap bag which can be used 
88 a potato pick-up sack or for any 
of the other normal uses of second- 


bags. 
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son is expected to be more than 200,- 
000 tons below the record 1,040,000 
tons in 1946-47. The total output of 
brewers’ dried grains is expected to 
be as large as the 228,000 tons pro- 
duced last year, since breweries are 
continuing to operate near or above 
the high 1946-47 level. But output 
of distillers’ dried grains probably 
will be around one third less than a 
year ago. 

Production of oilseed cake and 
meal during 1947-48 probably will be 
a little larger than in 1946-47, and 
may be near the record production 
during the war. Soybean cake and 
meal supplies for feeding are expect- 
ed to be 400,000 tons under the 3.7 
















































WESTERN CANADA FLOUR 


MILLED FROM 


million tons fed in 1946-47, reflecting 
the smaller soybean crop and in- 
creased use of soybean meal for food. 
Production in the first six months of 
the season was down about 109,000 
tons, or only about 5%, and produc- 
tion in the last six months is expect- 
ed to be around 15% smaller. Offset- 
ting the smaller soybean meal supply, 
however, is a larger 1947 production 
of flaxseed and cottonseed, which is 
yielding larger supplies of linseed and 
cottonseed cake and meal. During 
October-March, about 400,000 tons 
more cottonseed cake and meal and 
about 83,000 tons more linseed cake 
and meal were available for feeding 
than in the same period of 1946-47. 


J TARS 


PATENT FLOUR 


xx 


ILLED FROM SELECTED 


IAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


THE 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON’ 












WORLD 


PURITY 
STERLING 


THREE 


STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


WIDE POPULAR FLOUR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 
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The total supply of animal protein 
feeds probably will be a little small- 
er in 1947-48 than in 1946-47. So far 
during the current feeding season, 
production of tankage and meat 
scraps has been larger than in the 
first six months of 1946-47. But with 
reduced slaughter of livestock in 
prospect for the period April-Septem- 
ber as compared with last year, sup- 
plies of tankage and meat scraps 
probably will also be smaller during 
those months. Production of fish meal 
has been smaller since Oct. 1 than in 
the same period a year earlier. Total 
supplies for the year are likely to be 
a little less than in 1946-47 and most 
other recent years. 


“ 


VESTERACAMDALOURMILS COUD. 


WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


MILLS CO. 


ee 
TORGNTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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mill is reflected in exact 
baking results in your plant 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
























Pompous: Why, five minutes after 5 


ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


we met, the insolent fellow called 
me a fool! 

What caused the delay? : 

¥ * + @ Dependable, Prompt Service 

“I beg your pardon, but what is Siebel Institute of Technology 
your name?” the hotel clerk asked. 741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill 

“Name!” echoed the _ indignant 
guest, who had just signed the regis- 
ter with a great flourish. “Don’t you 
see my signature there on the regis- JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 

















ter?” 
Every facility for technical control in the milling of “J do,” answered the clerk. “That’s FLO UR 
flour is used in our modern mills. A fully modern h ed iosity.” 

what aroused my curiosity. P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein o * * NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
hard wheat we use, is under constant operation: 
and a miniature bakery has been set up to “And there, my son, you have the 

” 

prove the actual baking results. Here any set of story of your dad and World War IL. 
conditions typical of your bakery can be simulated. Yes, Daddy, but why Ge they need THE FRANK R. PRINA 
and a type of flour produced that will give you all those other soldiers? CORPO RA Tl ON 
exactly the kind of results you want in the finished e¢¢ Domestic [S L oO U ie Export 
loaf. For further information about the technical help The business wizard was haled into LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
we can give you. contact one of our representatives court for doing 60 miles an hour in a 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
or write or wire us direct. 25-mile zone. “But, your honor,” ex- 








postulated the speeder, “I just can’t 


help doi thi fast.” 
arin,’ said the jodge. “See how | COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


fast you can do 30 days.” Distributors of 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ¢$¢¢ FLOUR 
In the M 
GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA In English III a fat student was a inicnese eamaaen ee ee, a 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO complete failure. “I declare, young T 








man,” complained the prof. “Your 
body seems to be far better nour- 




























































ished that your mind.” 
Cable Address “RAYBAR” INTER-CONTINENTAL , oT hatte a to understand, sir,” the Low Grades and 
GRAIN COMPANY fat boy replied. “You feed my mind, Millfeed 
TIDEWATER wy Gra > oa poetegene, ek 5 tem me bens" I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC 
Flour — Grain — Feeds ¢$¢¢ > " , 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
GRAIN COMPANY 7 bm ony LF Teacher: What is a synonym, Bob- 
. P bie? 
Receivers - Shippers - Exporters Bobbie: That’s a word you use 
Export and Domestic Forwarders H. JI. GREENBANK when you can’t spell the other one. QS R STRISIK CO 
. ¢?¢¢ ee F 
a a & COMPANY Librarian: I'll be glad to help you Flour Mill Agents | 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce F ie O U R = “ hy now. De pon es Se Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. enéeucs waeeaan «2 a EU ML thing light? 
Visitor: It doesn’t matter a bit; 
I have the car outside . 
grass a (iS ee ¢¢¢ HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS KELLY -ER ICKSON CO. “See this stickpin? Well, it once LARSEN CO. 
aint, Vou, ra oO ee belonged to a millionaire.” 
FLOUR BROKERS OMAHA, NEB. "No! Who?” at FLOUR asses 
PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWiL Bee Bb ap.) ie Aahneristatn a as e o¢ 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 























A fellow says he always has the 


Y last word with his wife when he 
E LL Flour Co. leaves in the morning, and it is, “Oh, Fé Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
DOMESTIC 


“Mp , i quent don’t get aa Pa F I oO U R 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 




















» Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 919 No. Michigan Ave. best r ’ 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK CHICAGO The Minister: MacIntosh, why don’t 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO »s 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. : you come to church any more? J 
MacIntosh: For three reasons, sir. _ 















































Firstly, I dinna like yer theology; 
K N I G H T O N secondly, I dinna like yer singing, and WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. - 
WHITE & COMPANY thirdly, it was in yer kirk I first met 
FOR FLOUR “The Flour People” my wife. roreicn F]_OUR ponestic 
NEW YORK BOSTON 313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. eo? ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA Baltimore 2, Md. “Goodness,” gushed the missus, PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
“everyone in town is talking about - 
the Browns’ quarrel. Some of them < 
* ae > are taking his part, but most of them 
Francis M. Franco Flour Specialists t2thusr* | are taking hers.” JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
“Don’t you suppose,” mildly retort- Cash Grain Brokers 
Blour M. S. Brownold Co. ed her husband, “that there are a Kansas City Board of Trade 
PRODUCE EXCHA Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. few eccentric individuals who are le ~ eg 
NEW YORK BOS se BROAD sf. NEW YORK minding their own business and tak- meg ey Ne + 
ing neither?” nen - 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘DorFEaAcH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 

IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTRY,'’ London 


Cable Address: ““TRONTOPRI,'’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, EK. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Address ‘“Feastanco,"’ London. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


seed... 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 

and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 

LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Marve.,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoMA,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.”’ 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Cable Address: “FriixcOHEN” 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
All Codes Used, Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Cable Address: “‘Matluch” 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘“‘Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 


Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit Correspondence From Ref.: 


: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Manufacturers and Exporters Cables: Radium 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) Corr.: Postbox 1151 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxitrp,’"’ Dundee 





Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 
ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


RENE CRESPO B. 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 


BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS Guayaquil Bogota 
References: Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FEEDSTUFFS-"s2g""" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


le Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 








: SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





























The word “service” in the name N-A Flour Service Division. 
is no accident, it’s the key to what N-A offers the flour mill- 
ing industry—workable answers to flour treatment problems. 

Results are obtained because N-A’s Flour Service Division 
is acarefully balanced team of hard-hitting research and field 
experts who work in close conjunction with your own con- 
sultants and staff. Their years of accumulated experience in 
bleaching, maturing and enriching will be correctly applied 
to give an individually engineered answer to your problems. 

For complete details call on your N-A Representative soon. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR ‘ 


. rae ol 
—_ AGENE 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


- for uniform enrichment 





NA-28 








|;PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


CHART YOUR 
FUTURE HERE 


IT’S EASY to make those dreams for the future 
come true—the U. S. Security Bond way. First, 
figure out how much money you could use five or 
ten years from now—to educate your youngsters, 
or complete a retirement program, or take the trip 
of a lifetime. Then sign up for enough Security 
Bonds. It’s the painless, practical way to save... 
your bonds are government-guaranteed, they re- 
turn you $4 in 10 years for every $3 you invest, and 
they’re as easy to buy as signing your name. 


Save And You Will Have: 
Each Week In 5 Years In 10 Years 


$ 719.11 
1,440.84 
2,163.45 
4,329.02 
8,660.42 

10,828.74 





